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WIGWELL GRANGE, IN THE COUNTY OF DERBY, AND 
>) ITS CONNECTION WITH DARLEY ABBEY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., 


ETC. ETO. ETC. 


In the possession of my friend, William Henry Goodwin, Esq., owner 
of the estate of Wigwell Grange, in the county of Derby, is an exten- 
sive series of curious and interesting deeds relating to that property. 
These deeds, which together form, perhaps, one of the most com- 
plete and regular series in existence, he has permitted me to use in 
the drawing up of a notice of Wigwell, and it is with peculiar plea- 
sure that I now proceed to make use of them. The documents, many 
in number, I have carefully examined and gone through, and have, to 
the best of my ability, arranged them chronologically. They com- 
mence about the year 1200, and run regularly down, in almost un- 
broken succession, till comparatively modern times. They present 
such a chain of history as but few places can boast, and I am glad, 
through the pages of the “ ReLiquar x,” to make them public. 


Wigwell, or rather certain lands in Wigwell were, about the year 
1200, given to the Prior and Canons of the Abbey of St. Mary, at 
Darley juxta Derby, by “ Vincent, the Chaplain ” of Wirksworth, and 
Henry Braund, his brother, and by divers other persons, “to have 
and to hold to the aforesaid Canons in free, pure, quiet, and perpetual 
alms, with all the appurtenances, liberties, and easements.” These 
deeds of gift form the first of the series of documents belonging to 
Mr. Goodwin, and the others follow in regular succession. The land 
thus granted to the Canons was formed into a Grange for the Priory, 
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and so continued until the dissolution. In the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 
Henry VIII., Wigwell is named, but not in the Ministers’ Accounts 
of the 32nd of that monarch. It is only casually named in “ Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon,” and the references in county histories as to its 
connection with Darley Abbey are meagre in the extreme ; Lysons 
simply remarking—“ Wigwell Grange was given in the reign of Henry 
1IL., by William Le Foune and others, and confirmed by William de 
Ferrers, Earl of Derby, to the Abbot and Convent of Darley ; and it 
is said to have been the favourite summer residence of the Abbots of 
that house ;” and Glover stating that among the possessions of Darley 
Abbey were “ at Wigwell, one messuage and eighty acres of land.” 


The old buildings at Wigwell Grange have long since passed away, 
and a modern mansion has been erected on their site. Remains of 
the fish stews, and of other portions of the monastic grange still, 
however, remain, and give evidence that the original establishment 
was of no mean order. 


Wigwell Grange, as it now stands, is one of the most delightfully 
situated of country residences, the grounds commanding lovely views 
of the surrounding neighbourhood towards Alderwasley, Crich, and 
Cromford. It is a charming residence, situated within its own 
extensive grounds, and conveniently placed within a couple of miles 
of Wirksworth. 


It is not, however, with the present mansion that I have now to do, 
but with the history of the estate in past ages. I therefore at once 
proceed to an examination of the remarkable series of deeds to which 
I have alluded—simply premising that they were some time ago sub- 
mitted to an expert, and that where I have given translations they 
are his. 


The first I give is the grant of lands, etc., to the Prior and Canons 
by “‘ Henry Braund,” and his brother, “ Vincent the Chaplain.” It 
is as follows :— 


circa (Grant from Henry Braund to the 
1200. Canons of Darley, of lands in 
Wiggewell.) 


Know ye present and to come that I Henry Braund of Wirksworth have 
given granted and by this my present Charter confirmed to God and the Church 
of the blessed Mary of Derley and to the Canons there serving God, a four- 
teenth part of two cultures of land with appurtenances in Wyggewelle (to wit) 
which two cultures Vincent the Chaplain, my brother, gave to the same Canons, 
To have and to hold to the aforesaid Canons in free pure quiet, and perpetual 
Alms with all the appurtenances, liberties and easements. Moreover I have 
granted and by this my present writing confirmed to the same Canons the 
aforesaid two cultures of land with all their appurtenances which the aforesaid 
Vincent my brother gave to them with his body, To have aud to hold to them 
in free pure quiet and perpetual Alms with all their appurtenances liberties 
and easements, so that neither I nor my heirs shall ever have any right claim 
or demand in the said two cultures of Jand with their appurtenances nor thereof 
move a plea against them. AndI and my heirs will warrant the aforesaid 

‘fourteenth part of Jand with the eo as is aforesaid to the aforesaid 
Canons against all men for ever. In Witness whereof to this my present wri 
ting I have put my seal these being Witnesses Lord Robert de Esseburne, 
Jordan de Snitterton, Hugh de Meynil, Knights, Henry de Carduil, William le 
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Liu, John de Plaustowe, Jordan de Ibul, William de Normanton, Thomas Coquo 
[coquo], Richard Le Tollere and others. 
The deed measures 8 by 5 inches, and is 
written in 18 lines. Endorsed iu the same 
hand 


Cyne non BQ perch 


In a somewhat later hand another endorse- 
ment, and in a more modern hand :— 


“13 without date 
*“ Heur de Braund de Wyrkeswyrth grants 
& Releases to Abbey of Derley 14% pt of 
Two Plow Lands in Wyggewelle w™ his 
brother Vincent the Chaplain gave with his 
budy to the Canons there.” 


Seal broken, in hard green wax. It bears a head, and the legend, DVLCIS AMORIS ODOR. 





The next is a grant from Robert, son of Richard Arkel :— 


circa Grant from Robert the son of Richard 
1200. Arkel of land in Wiggewell to the 
Canons of Derley. 

Know ye present and to come that I Robert the son of Richard Arkel 
have given, granted, and by this my present deed confirmed to God and the 
Church of the blessed Mary of Derley and the Canons there serving God, a 
fourteenth part of two cultures of land with the appurtenances in Wyggewalle 
which Robert Le Wyne formerly held of me. To have and to hold to the same 
Canons in free pure quiet and perpetual Almes of me and my heirs for ever. 
And I and my heirs will warrant acquit and defend the said fourteenth part of 
land with the appu:tenances to the aforesaid Canons against all men for ever, 
In witness whereof to this writing I have put my Seal These being Witnesses 
Lord Kobert de Esseburne, Jordan de Snitterton, Hugh de Meynil, Knights, 
Robert de Aldewere, Ranulph de Wakebrugge, Peter de Vikerthorpe [Oaka- 
thorpe], William Le Liu[qy. L1u Low], Alexander de Lowes, John de Plau- 
stowe, and others. 

7 by 3} inches, in 8 lines, endorsed in the 
same hand 


Bob fil Wie Arkel 
de la Wliqgeiwvell 


and in a somewhat later hand another en- 
The Seal is lost. dorsement 





The third is a grant from William Le Sureis, of Wirksworth :— 


oiren . Grant from William Le Suries 
1200. to the Canons of Darley, of 
land in Wiggewell. 

Know ye present and to come that I William Le Sureis ‘de Wyrkes- 
wurthe”’ have given granted and by this my present charter confirmed to God 
and the Church of the Blessed Mary of Derley and the Canons there serving 
God, a seventh part of two cultures [or wongs] of land of Wiggewell with the 
appurtenances which Robert Le Wyne formerly held of me, To have and to 
hold of me and my heirs to the same Canons in free pure quiet and perpetual 
Alms, with all their appurtenances liberties and easements. And I and m 
heirs will warrant acquit and defend the aforesaid seventh part of land wit. 
the appurtenances as is aforesaid to the aforesaid Canons against all men for 
ever. In Witness whereof to this writing I have put my Seal, These being 


Witnesses Lord Robert de Esseburne, Jordan de Snitterton [Mord de 
Huitetone], Hugh de Meynil, Knights, Henry de Cardiul [Cardiul], 
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William Le Liu [t1v] Jordan de Ibul, John de Plaustowe, William de Nor. 
manton [ #ormont] Thomas Coco [or Coco qy. Coke ? coro] 


This deed is 6 inches by 3} and is comprised 
in 11 beautifully written lines. It is en- 
dorsed in the same hand 


Wl, ZeGaras Vpn ef uh 


and in another very similar but slightly later 
hand another endorsement. 


The Seal is broken. It is circular, and bears 
a fleur-de-lis with the legend, + SIGILL 
WILL’! L[E SVREIS] 


The fourth is a grant from ‘ Robert fil Gilbert,” Wirksworth :— 


circa Grant from Robert son of Gilbert 
1200. to the Abbot of Derley of Lands 
at Wigwell. 

‘*Know ye present and to come that I Robert the son of Gilbert of 
Wyrkesworth have given and granted and by this my present charter confirmed 
to God and the Church of the Blessed Marv uf Derley and the Canons there 
serving God a seventh part of the land with the appurtenances of two cultures 
in Wyggewell which Robert Le Wyne formerly held of me, To have and to 
hold to the same Canons of me and my heirs in free pure quiet and perpetual 
Alms with all the appurtenances liberties and easements, And I and my hein 
will warrant acquit and defend the aforesaid land with the appurtenances as is 
aforesaid to the aforesaid Canons against all men forever. In Witness whereot 
to this Writing I have put my seal, These being Witnesses :—Lord Robert de 
Esseburne, Jordan de Snitterton, Hugh de Meynel, Knights, Henry de Car. 
diul, Jobn de Plaustowe, Jordan de Ibul, William de Normanton, Thomas 
Coco [?] and others,” 

This deed is 54 by 4 inches in size, and is 
beautifully written in 12 lines, eudorsed in 
the same hand 


and in a rather later hand the usual endorse- 
ment. 


Seal quite perfect in hard green wax. It is 
circular, and bears a highly ornate fleur- 
de-lis, and the legend, + SIGILL’ ROBERTI 
FILII GILBERTI DE 


Derle: 
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The next is a grant from Ranulph, son of Walter, the Priest of 
Wirksworth :— 


circa Grant from Ranulph son of Walter 
1200. to the Canons of Derley uf Land 
in Wigwell. 


Know ye present and to come that I Ranulphus the son of Walter the 
Priest of Wyrkeswrthe [M@anulf’ filius UAaltr’ p’sbrt de] 
have given granted and by this my present charter confirmed to God and the 
Church of the Blessed Mary at Derley and to the Canons there serving God, a 
fourteenth part of two cultures of land with the appurtenances in Wiggewalle 
which Robert le Wyne formerly held of me To have and to hold to the same 
canons in free pure quiet and perpetual Alms of me and my hoirs for ever 
And I and my heirs will warrant acquit and defend the said fourteenth part of 
land with the appurtenances to the aforesaid canons against all men for ever 
In Witness whereof to this writing I have put my seal These being Witnesses 
Lord Robert of Ashbourne [Dnis Robto de Esseburne]. Jordan de Suitterton 
[Jord de Snitetona], Hugh de Meynil, Knights, Robert de Aldwark [Robto de 
Aldewerc], Ranulpho de Wakebridge [Ranulfo de Wakebrugge] Peter de Oker- 
thorp [Petro de Vikerthorp] William Le Liu [C@A’o He iu] Alex 
de Lowes John de Plaustow. 


This deed is 6} by 34 inches in 9 beautifully 
written lines, endorsed in same hand 


Pautp $y Gal SIF Wb efirly 


and in a rather later hand the usual endorse- 
ment. 


Seal in hard green wax, perfect. It is vesica shaped, and bears a fleur-de-lis and the 
legend, in rudely formed letters, + SIGILL’ RANL’A FIL WALTER DE 


The next is headed as follows :— 


In an ancient MS. Book in the 
Registry of the Dean & Chapter 
of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln 
is contained what is here trans- 
lated :— 


Dean and Chapter «f the Church of Lincoln of the one part 
and the Lord W Abbot and Convent of Derley of the other part 
upon the tithes as well great as small arising from the land which the 
same Abbot and Convent have of the gift of Vincent formerly Chaplain 
of Wirksworth and from five acres of land which they have of the gift of 


The | Be it remembered—That whereas a Controversy had been between 
f H 


o 
Derley 
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William Earl of Ferrers in the Parish of Wirksworth, thus it was amic. 
ably agreed between them (that is to say) That the said Abbot and Con. 
vent and their successors so long as they should hold and cultivate the 
aforesaid land at their own costs for good peace they should faithfully 
pay to the Church of Wirksworth after the rate of oue hundred sheep of 
all kinds soever three shillings, and for one hundred lambs three shillings 
Also for every Cow with a Calf one penny yearly within the octaves of 
the Holy Trinity. And that when they shall have less than one hundred 
sheep or than a hundred lambs they shall pay less, but in regulating the 
proportion in lambs they shall be taken into the number of their sheep, 
So nevertheless that in adding to or lessening the number of their sheep 
the Custom of the Archdeacon of Derby be observed. And for all other 
tmall tithes to be paid by reason of the aforesaid land from the aforesaid 
Abbot and his convent they shall give yearly twelve pence within the 
aforesaid term, but absolutely remitting to the said Abbot and Convent 
the tithe of the Curtilage saving also to the said Dean and his successors 
all tithes of sheaves and hay and mills, but they shall receive for the 
secular servants for hire of the same lands of the said often named 
Abbot and Convent and for Sacraments in the aforesaid Church of Wirks- 
worth ; and they shall pay all kind of tithes oblations and obventions as 
other Stipendaries of the Parish to the same [church] but if they shall 
give up the said lands or any part thereof to be cultivated by others, 
the tenants themselves as other parishioners shall duly pay with all in- 
tegrity all kind of tithes and oblations to the said church of Wirksworth. 
And if it shall happen that the said Abbot and Convent being unmindful 
shall have neglected to pay the money in any year within the aforesaid 
term, it shali be lawful to the said Dean of Lincoln for the time being to 
admonish them in these presents and compel them by ecclesiastical cen- 
sure to make full payment thereof notwithstanding any privilege of theirs 
granted to them from the Apostolic See if they have such, which may 
suspend or render invalid excommunications, And that the aforesaid 
might for ever remain ratified and unshaken, to this present writing 
made in form of a Cbirograph, the seals of the said Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln also of the Al:bot and Convent of Derley mutually are affixed 
These being Witnesses Masters K............ the Precentor and Ralph the 
Treasurer of Lincoln Master 8 de Lordon, R de Belleshon, Richard de 
Wisbech, Canons of Lincoln, Master J. de Derby, S de Farewell Clerk, 
and others. Dated at Lincoln on Wednesday next after the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in the year of our Lord 1249, 





The next is a very interesting charter of William. son of Ralph Le 
Fong :— 


Grant from William, son of Ralph le 
1252. Fong to the Canons of Derley of 
land in Haselhay near Wiggewelle. 


Know ye present and to come that I William the son of Ralph le ffong have 
given granted and by this my present Charter confirmed to God and the Church 
of the Blessed Mary of Derley and to the Canons there serving God, all that 
land with the appurtenances which Ralph my Father and I have held in Hasel- 
hay near Wyggewelle which lies between the land which the same Canons have 
of the gift of the Lord the Earl and the land which Euge held which lies for 
four acres of land ‘T'o have and to hold to the same Canons in free, pure, quiet 
and perpetual Alms with all the appurtenances liberties and easements, And], 
William, and my beirs will warrant acquit and defend aguinst all men for ever 
to the aforesaid Canons all the aforesaid land with all its appurtenances as pure 
and perpetual Alms. And for this gift grant confirmation and warrant the 
pro or Canons have given to me twenty shillings of silver. In strength and 
testimony of which to the present writing for me and my heirs I have put my 
heal These being Witnesses—Robert Le Vavassur Robert de Esseburne Hu- 
gone de Meynil, Knights, Ranulph de Audewerc, William his son, Hen 

~ Herlaston, Henry de Alsop, William Le Foreyst Giles (Egidio) son of Her 
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de Duffield and others. Dated in the year of grace 1252 on Friday next after 
the Feast of St Vedde the Bishop. Farewell. 


WHOLE, 


This charter 84 by 4} inches is in splendid 
preservation and beautifully written, occu- 
pying 10 lines of writing. The seal is 
perfect, It is endorsed 


-_ r 
Carta WAilt Le Sonn de tiff acs 
tre ap WApaetvell. 


And in a later hand : 
“dated ffriday after St Cedde. W™ Son of 
Ralph de ffoung grants to Abby of Derley- 
4 acr* at Hassylhay at Wyggewell.” 
And in a later hand still 
“Dat4 in the year of Grace 1252 
Grant from W™ son of Ralph Le ffong to 
the Church of Derley and the Canons there 
of Lands in Haselhay near Wyggewelle.” 


The Seal is vesica shaped. It bears a hind or Jamb in front of a conventional tree, 
upon which are two birds, and the legend, 8.W.LE.FOVNG. FIL. RADVLFI.LE.FOVNT 





The next in order is an interesting deed of composition :— 


Composition between the Vicar of 
Wirksworth and Abbot & Convent 
of Derley for tithes in respect of 
their lands in Wirksworth. 





Be it remembered that Whereas in the year of grace 1275 a controversy 
had arisen between Master Nicholas de Oxton perpetual Vicar of the Church of 
Wirksworth of the one part and Brother Henry Abbot of Derley and of the 
saine place Convent of the other part upon the small tithes arising from the 
lands which the said Abbot and Convent had in the Parish of Wirksworth. At 
length on the feast of the Blessed Pope Gregory in the year aforesaid by the 
intervention of good and lawful men this amicable Composition came to pass 
(that is to say) That the aforesaid Abbot and Convent aud their Successors so 
long as they held and cultivated at their own expence the said lands, for good 
peace they should faithfully pay for wool of a hundred sheep of all kinds what- 
soever three shillings and for each Cow with a Calf one penny yearly within 
eight days of the Holy Trinity to the aforesaid Church of Wirksworth And 
that when they shall have less than one hundred sheep they may pay less So 
nevertheless in adding to or lessening (the number) of sheep of the said Abbot 
and Convent the custom of the Archdeacon of Derby shall be observed ratably 
at the time And for all other small tithes payable by reason of the aforesaid 
lands by the aforesaid Abbot and Convent they shall pay yearly within the 
aforesaid term twelve pence remitting nevertheless absolutely to the said Abbot 
and Convent the tithe of the Curtilage, but for the secular servants hired of the 
often named said Abbot and Convent in the said lands and those administering 
the Church sacraments in the aforesaid Church of Wirksworth they shall re- 
ceive, and they shall pay all kinds of tithes oblations and obventions as other 
Stipendaries of the Parish to the same Church. But if the said lands or any 

rt of them shall be let to others to be cultivated, they the tenants as other 
arishioners shall duly with all integrity pay all kind of tithes atid oblations to 
the said Church of Wirksworth. And if it shall happen that the said Abbot 
and Convent in any year within the said term be unmindful and shall neglect 
[mp ys of the money, it shall be lawful to the said Vicar and his Successors 
lor the time being to compel them by ecclesiastical censure by admonition in 
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these presents to pay the said three shillings and twelve pence and tithe of 
Cows and Calves as is aforesaid to be done, notwithstanding any privilege of 
theirs granted to them by the Apostolical See if they should have any such 
which might suspend or render invalid excommunication. And that the afore. 
said may remain ratified and unshaken for ever the said parties themselves 
have strictly taken their Corporal Oath faithfully to keep the aforesaid Com. 
position And for the greater security of this present writing made in the form 
of a Chirograph interchangably have put their Seals together with the Seal of 
the Official of Coventry and Lichfield These being Witnesses Master John de 
Weston Robert de Saint Peter Richard de Morley William de Henouer Hugh 
de Esseburn Philip de Wirksworth Clerks Master Roger de Draycote Clerk 
Master William Godman Chaplain & others Dated at Esseburn the day & 
year abovesaid, 





Then follows a confirmation of the deed of composition :— 


1278. Confirmation of a Composition made 
by a former Vicar of Wirksworth and 
the Abbot & Convent of Derley re- 
specting tithes of their lands in 
Wirksworth. 


To all sons of Holy Mother Church to whom this present writing shall 
come, William Godman perpetual Vicar of the Church of Wirksworth sends 
greeting in the Lord everlasting. Know ye that I have inspected a certain 
composition made between the Religious Men the Abbot and Convent of Derley 
of the one part and Nicholas de Oxton my predecessor of the other part under 
this form—Be it remembered that whereas in the year of grace 1275 a Contro. 
versy had arisen between Master Nicholas de Oxton perpetual Vicar of the 
church of Wirksworth of the one part and Brother Henry Abbot of Derley and 
of the same place Convent of the other part upon the small tithes arising from 
the Lands which the said Abbot and Convent had in the Parish of Wirksworth. 
At length on the Feast of the Blessed Pope Gregory in the year aforesaid by 
the intercession of good and lawful men this amicable composition came to 
pass, that is to say That the aforesaid Abbot and Convent and their successors 
so long as they held and cultivated at their own expense the said lands, for 
good peace, they should well and faithfully pay, for wool of one hundred sheep 
of all kinds whatsoever three shillings, and for every Cow with a Calf one penny 
yearly within eight days of the Holy Trinity to the aforesaid Church of Wirks- 
worth And that when they shall have less than one hundred sheep they shall 
pay less So nevertheless on adding to or diminishing the sheep of the said 
Abbot and Convent the custom of the Archdeacon of Derby shall be observed 
rateably at the time. And for all other small tithes payable by reason of the 
aforesaid lands by the aforesaid Abbot and Convent they shall give yearly 
within the aforesaid term twelve pence nevertheless absolutely remitting to the 
said Abbot and Convent the tithe of their curtiledge and for the secular ser- 
vants of the frequently before named Abbot and Convent hired by them in their 
said lands, and those administering the Church sacraments in the aforesaid 
Church of Wirksworth, they shall receive, but they shall pay all kind of tithes 
oblations and obventions as others to the stipendaries of the parish to the same 
church And if the said lands or any part of them shall be let to others to be 
cultivated they the tenants as other parishioners shall duly and with all in- 
tegrity pay all kind of tithes and oblations to the said Church of Wirksworth, 
And if it shall happen that the said Abbot and Convent in any year within the 
said time is unmindful and shall neglect payment of the money, it shall be law- 
ful to the said Vicar and his successors for the time being to compel them by 
ecclesiastical censure in admonishing them in these presents to pay the said 
three shillings, and twelve pence, and tithe of Cow and Calf as is aforesaid to be 
done Notwithstanding any privilege of theirs granted to them from the Apos- 
tolical seat, if they should Sow any such which might suspend or render in- 
valid excommunication And that the aforesaid may remain ratified and un- 
shaken for ever, the said parties have strictly taken their corporal Oath faith- 
fully to keep the aforesaid Composition And for the greater security of this 
present writing made in furm of a chirograph interchangeably have put their 
seals together with the seal of the official of Coventry and Lichfield. These 
being witnesses—Master John de Weston, Robert de St Peter, Richard de 
Morley, William de Henoure, Hugo de Esseburne, Philip de Wirksworth, 
clerks, Lord Roger de Draycot clerk, and Lord William Goodman, chaplain, 


3Swodstcrea 
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and others Dated at Esseburne (Ashbourne) the day and year aforesaid I 
therefore inspecting the aforesaid Composition and with diligence and con- 
sideration having examined al! things therein contained, and the rights of the 
said Abbot and Convent belonging to the matter, weighing well the same it 
manifestly appears to be in full right secured to them by those premises and 
the said composition to be beneficial] to the said Vicar and to the Vicar for the 
time being, the same for me and my successors I have sworn by touching the 
Holy Evangelists we will for ever observe and never in future wholly or in part 
act against thesame And for the greater security of this matter I have caused 
this present writing to be strengthened with my seal, and the seal of the Official 
of Coventry and Lichfield I have procured to strengthen thesame These being 
Witnesses—Master Robert de St Peter Philipp de Wyrkesworth Peter de Mack- 
worth, William Brun, Clerks, Lord Roger de Draycot Clerk, Nicholas de Sancta 
at and others. Dated at the feast of Pentecost in the year of 
Grace 1278 


This deed is 10 inches by 6 inches, and is comprised in 
22 lines of beautiful writing. It is endorsed— 


si pur’ tos & Mum & Godman Vicar de 
Wyrkes Sp decimus de Wyggewell ” 


In a later hand—“ No. 4 1278” 
“Wigwall Tythes ” 


The Sealis perfect. It bears a bird and foliage and the legend, SANCTVS CLEMENCIENEI 





The next is the confirmation of the composition by the Bishop :— 


1285 Confirmation by the Bishop of 
Coventry & Lichfield of a Com- 
position between the Vicar of 
Wirksworth & the Abbot of 
Darley for tithes in respect of 
their lands at Wirksworth. 


To all sons of Holy Mother Church to whom this present writing shall 
come, Roger by Divine permission Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield sends 
greeting in the Lord everlasting. Our beloved sons in Christ the Abbot & 
Convent of Derley have humbly laid before us a certain writing signed con- 
taining this tenor—Be it known to all sons of the Holy Mother Church to 
whom this present writing shall come we Oliver, Dean and Chapter of Lincoln 
Church have inspected a deed of Composition entered into between Master 
Nicholas perpetual Vicar of the Church of Wirksworth of the one part and the 
religious men of the Abbot and Convent of Derley of the other part under this 
form—Be it remembered that whereas in the year of grace 1275 a contravers 
had arisen between Master Nicholas de Oxton perpetual Vicar of the Ghavd 
of Wirksworth of the one part and brother Henry Abbot of Derley and of the 
same place Convent of the other part upon the small tithes arising from the 
lands which the said Abbot and Convent had in the parish of Wirksworth. At 
length on the feast of the Blessed Pope Gregory by the intervention of good 
and lawful men in the year aforesaid this amicable Composition came to pass 
(that is to say), That the aforesaid Abbot and Convent and their successors so 
long as they held and cultivated at their own expense the said lands, for good 
peace they should faithfully pay for the wool of a hundred sheep of all kinds 
whatsoever three shillings and for each Cow with a Calf one pewny yearly within 
eight days of Trinity to the aforesaid Church of Wirksworth, and that when 
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they shall have less than a hundred sheep they shall pay less So nevertheless 
in aiding to or lessening the number of sheep of the said Abbot and Convent 
the custom of the Archdeacon of Derby shall be observed ratably at the time, 
But for all other small tithes payable by reason of the aforesaid lands by the 
aforesaid Abbot and Convent they shall pay yearly within the aforesaid time 
twelve pence, Remitting nevertheless absolutely to the said Abbot and Convent 
the tithe of the Curtilage, but for the secular hired servants of the said often 
named Abbot and Convent in the said lands and those administering the Church 
Sacraments in the aforesaid Church of Wirksworth they shall receive: And 
they shall pay all kind of tithes oblations and obventions as other stipendaries 
of the Parish to the same church. But if the said lands or any part of them 
shall be let to others to be cultivated, they the tenants or other parishioners 
shall duly with all integrity pay all kinds of tithes and oblations to the said 
Church of Wirksworth. Andif it shall happen that the said Abbot and Con- 
vent in any year within the said term being unmindful shall neglect payment 
of the money, it shall be lawful for the said vicar and his successors for the 
time being to compel them by ecclesiastical censure by admonition in these 
premises to pay the said three shillings and twelve pence and tithe of Cows and 
calves as is aforesaid to be done Notwithstanding vy! privilege of their's 
granted to them by the Apostolic See, if they should have any such which 
might suspend or render invalid excommunication. And that the aforesaid 
might remain ratified and unshaken for ever the said parties themselves have 
strictly taken their corporal oath faithfully to keep the aforesaid Composition, 
And for the greater security of this present writing made in the form of a Chi- 
rograpbh interchangeably have put their seals together with the seal of the 
Official of Coventry & Lichfield, These being Witnesses Master John de Wes 
ton, Robert de Saint Peter, Richard de Morley, William de Heanor (Henoure), 
Hugh de Ashbourne (Esseburn), Philip de Wirksworth Clerks Lord Roger de 
Draycot clerk, Lord William Godman Chaplain and others. Dated at Esse. 
burn (Ashbourne) the day and year abovesaid. Therefore that the said Com- 
position really for ever might firmly obtain a remembrance between the said 
churches our consent first being had careful treaty thereupon had in like manner 
unanimously we have granted our consent. In witness whereof to these pre- 
sents is affixed the common seal of our Chapter. These being Witnesses— 
Master John le Romayn, Chancellor, Richard de la Batayl, Treasurer, Lord 
John de Wydington, Master John le Flemyng, canons of Lincoln, Master John 
de Weston, Robert de Saint Peter, Peter de Mackworth, clerks, and others 
Dated at Lincoln on the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross in the year 
aforesaid And we, the aforesaid Composition holding to be good and valid 
lest at any future time eny one shall wish to disturb it, we have confirmed the 
same by our Pontifical Authority. And in testimony of these presents we have 
caused the present writing to be strengthened with our seal. Sesonelt. Dated 
at Heywoode at the feast of the Purification of the Blessed Mary in the year 
of grace 1285” 

This deed is 12} by 5} inches; and occupies 

21 closely aud beautifully written lines. 


The Seal is lost. It is endorsed 


Confirmato Doi Rogi Epi sup Decimis 
de Wygewell 


In a somewhat modern hand is written 


**No 5) Dated 25th March 1285 
Wigwall Tythes”’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 


BY THE REV, CHARLES F. R. PALMER. 


(Concluded from page 89 ). 


Tue rent of 4s. to the Priory of St. Bartholomew was given up to 
the Friars on the morrow of the octave of the Ascension (May 17th), 
1268 ;* and about the following year John le Tyveler sold to them, 
for 15s., the yearly rent of 18d. which he held. » 

The details which we have given afford some useful and curious 
information concerning the foundation and progress of a convent of 
Mendicant Friars in the middle ages. We see the Friars forming a 
community in the suburbs of a great city, and those suburbs covered 
with buildings and well populated. The Friars begin in a common 
dwelling-house, and as their numbers increase, they acquire in the 
course of forty years, by gift and purchase, parcels of land sufficient 
to form a commodious site for a regular convent. The lands are 
cleared of rental incumbrances. The Friars set about their Church, 
and though probably moderate in size and plain in detail, it takes them 
more than six years to complete it. Then the convent-dwelling has 
to be erected, and it is on hand for twenty years. The water-conduit, 
though made at the royal expense, takes five years to finish. There 
are direct notices of the dormitory and study-rooms, the burial- 
ground, and the court; and there must also have been, the cloisters 
and the gardens, the refectory and kitchens, the chapter-house and 
the sacristy. The library was doubtless spacious and well supplied 
with biblical lore and the theological and philosophical learning of the 
schools. By will dated in 1253, Richard (canonised) Bishop of 
Chichester, bequeathed to the Friar-Preachers of London, the book of 
Job, Acts of the Apostles, Canonical Epistles, and the Revelations, 
glossed, or with a commentary, all in one volume.* The history of 
the establishment of the Convent of Holborn is repeated in broad out- 
line in the foundation of other houses in England. 

The slow progress of the establishment in Holborn is soon ex- 
plained. The Friar-Preachers formed a Mendicant Order, and as such 
held no rents nor revenues, or any other possessions beyond the land 
and buildings attached to their dwellings. They were entirely de- 
pendent on the voluntary gifts of friends and neighbours, whose good 
will ebbed and flowed with all the uncertainty of popular feelings and 
caprices, Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, continued to be a muni- 
ficent benefactor, till he closed his eventful life, May 18th, 1248, at 
his manor of Banstead. The Friars of Holborn paid all the honours 
due to him as their founder, and buried him within their Church, On 





® Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 203. 
> Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 208. Hiis testibus, Ricardo de Ewelle tunc aldermanno, 
F at...erny, Ricardo ..e, Luc& Parmentario, Bartholomeo Par- 
berto ...no, Galfrido Mareschallo, Henrico ntar’, et aliis, 
© Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta, 
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them he bestowed his noble palace in Westminster, which adjoined 
that of the Eurl of Cornwall. This mansion they afterwards sold to 
the Archbishop of York, and under the name of York Place it was 
enjoyed by his successors for nearly three hundred years, till Henry 
VIIL seized it from Cardinal Wolsey, and made it into Whitehall. 4 
Amongst the legacies of the Earl’s will, was the sum of 180 marks, 
which Egidia, wife of Richard de Burgh the elder, had received, and 
for which her husband had become bound to him. Egidia was after- 
wards married to Richard de Roff, who settled in Ireland. In order 
to recover the debt, a royal writ was issued, Oct. 8th, 1249, for the 
Justiciary of Ireland to levy the amount wherever he could, and pay 
it to the Friars or their Procurator the bearer of the writ.° It is pro- 
bable that the proceeds of the Earl’s testamentary gifts were mostly 
expended in the building of the Convent. 

The Friars subsisted on the alms of the people; and how much 
they were indebted to the royal bounty in money, fuel, food, and 
clothing, the following details show, as far as can be gathered from 
the imperfect records of the time. Henry III. gave, May 8rd, 1238, 
ten oaks out of Essex forest for fuel; Oct. 17th, 1241, an alms of 
two marks shared by the Friar-Minors ;* Nov. 6th following, ten 
marks for clothing ;" Dec. 9th, 1243, a habit and a pair of shoes for 
each of the eighty Friars here against the approaching Christmas ;' 
Nov. 4th, 1244, 20/. to F. Walter, the Prior, to buy habits for hin- 
self and his brethren ;) Dec. 21st following, all the Friar-Preachers 
and Friar-Minors of London, all the poor of all the hospitals of Lon- 
don, and the poor Nuns and all lepers of London to be fed, the next 
Friday (28rd), for the soul of the Ceuntess of Flanders, at the King’s 
expense ;* Dec. 16th, 1245, twenty marks for buying habits ;' Oct.! 
1247, money, the particulars being lost by the mutilation of the re- 
cord;™ Feb. 6th, 1247—8, ten marks for clothing ;" April 14th, 
1252, 20s. for a pittance ;° Dec. 26th, 1255, ten oaks out of the 
forest of Havering for fuel;® June 15th, 1258, seven oaks out of 
Essex forest for fuel ;* Apr. 8rd, 1259, an alms of five marks ;* Aug. 
26th fullowing, 10/. for clothing ;* Feb. lst, 1259—60, six oaks out 
of Windsor forest for fuel;* Feb. 12th, 2000 herrings out of the 
King’s usual lenten alms of four lasts of herrings distributed amongst 
thirty poor religious houses ;" Sept. 27th, 1260, 10/. for clothing 





4 Matth. Paris. Stow’s Survey. 
© Claus. 33 Hen. III., m. 3 dorso. 
f Claus. 17 Hen. III., m. 2. 
& Exit. Scac., Mich., 25 Hen. III., m. 2. h Liberate, 26 Hen. III., p. 1, m. 17. 
1 Liberate 28 Hen. III., m. 18. J Liberate 29 Hen. III., m. 16. 
k Claus. 29, Hen. IIL., m. 17. 1 Liberate 30 Hen. [II., m. 21. 
m Liberate 31 Hen. IIL., m. 1. n Liberate 32 Hen. III., m. 11. 
© Liberate 36 Hen. III., m. 11. P Claus. 40 Hen. III., m. 18. 
4 Claus. 42 Hen. III., m. 6. r Liberate 43 Hen. III., m. 5. 
® Ibidem, m. 2. t Claus. 44 Hen. IIL., p. 2, m. 3. 

« [bidem, m. 3 et ched. The King being in France ordered these alms to be dis- 
tributed as usual. A last contained 10,000 herrings. It is interesting to know how 
they were distributed. The following houses shared them thus :—The Nuns o 
Bromhal, the Nuns of Ankerwyk, each 2000; Nuns of Merlawe Nuns of Clarkene- 
well Nuns of St. Helena in London, each 1000; Friar-Preachers of London, 
Friar-Minors of London, each 2000; Friars of Mount Carmel in London, Friars of 
Penance of Jesus Christ in London, Hospital of St. James near Westminster, Hos 
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against the approaching winter ;¥ Mar. 21st, 1260—1, 40s. to buy 
herrings for Lent ;” Dec. 1st following, 10/. for clothing during the 
winter ;* Nov. 27th, 1262, as much clothing against winter as they 
had last year ;” and Feb. 27th, 1264—5, three leafless oaks out of 
Windsor forest, and three out of Essex forest, for fuel. The civil 
wars of Henry and his barons now put a stop to the royal alms. 
Amongst the secret gifts of his Queen Eleanor, were 23s. 2d. for food 
for the Friar-Preachers and Friar-Minors of London on the feast of St. 
Martin (Nov. 11th), 1253 ; and 20s. 10d. for the same on the feast 
of the Epiphany (Jan. 6th) following.* On May 9th, 1277, Edward 
I. paid 65s. 10}d. as an alms to the Friar-Preachers, for the food he 
had provided for them on St. Peter Martyr’s day (April 29th) pre- 
ceding. ” 

Although the Friars had royal and noble benefactors, their main- 
tenance depended chiefly on the daily alms of wealthy citizens and 
commoners. This is exemplified when, in 1255, the outcry rang 
through the kingdom that a child had been crucified at Lincoln in 
hatred of Christianity, and a general persecution was raised against 
the Jews through the fanaticism of a few. Then the Friar-Preachers 
of London, “ quod dictu horribile est,” exclaims the annalist of Bur- 
ton, whilst with Matthew Paris he repeats but can hardly credit the 
report of heavy bribery, strove with all their might to obtain the 
liberation of innocent Jews. For this act of justice, they incurred 
the great anger of the people, and fell into such contempt, that for 
many days they suffered hunger and thirst, for, although they begged 
in their accustomed manner from door to door, none would stretch 
to them the hand of mercy, or relieve them in their wants. Not- 
withstanding their great diligence, they failed in their efforts to save 
the accused, and numbers who lay in chains in London would have 
lost their lives, if Richard, Earl of Cornwall, the King’s brother (who 
owed the Jews many a loan), had not interfered in their behalf.° Still 
at the instance of F. John de Derlington, the King pardoned John, a 
convert to Christianity, who whilst a Jew was at Lincoln at the date 
of the tragedy; and the constable of the Tower of London was or- 
dered, Jan. 10th, 1255 —6, to set him free. 4 

The Friar-Preacheis, and particularly those of London and Oxford, 
were deeply interested in the conversion of the Jews, and instances of 
their success appear on record. But it was not without a grave loss 
to themselves. F. Robert de Redingge, a Friar of London, was au 





pital of St. Giles in London, Nuns of Keleburn, each 1000; Nuns of Cesterhont, 
Canons of Raveneston, each 2000 ; Canons of Sandelford, Nuns of Wykes, Nuns of 
Rueneye outside Hertford, each 1000; Friar-Minors of Colchester, Canons of St. 
Botolph of Colchester, Nuns of St. Margaret near Gatesden, each 2000; Nuns of 
Wynteneye, Leprous Nuns of St. Mary-ce-Pratis near St. Albans, each 1000; Nuns 
of Hittingeham in Essex, 2000; Canons of St. Werburga near Brehull, Canons of 
Bilee in Essex, Canons of Berden, Canons of Trenhal, Cauons of Bikenacre, Friars 
of + Katharine in London, and the Poor of St. Bartholomew's Hospital in London, 
each 1001), 
Vv Liberate 44 Hen. III., m. 2. w Liberate 45, Hen. III., m. 11. 
* Liberate, 46 Hen. III., m. 16. y Claus. 46, 47, Hen. IIL., m. 1. 
* Claus. 49 Hen. III., m. 9. ® Rotulus Garderobe Reginw, 37 Hen. III. 
> Rot. Gard., De oblationibus et elemos. Regis. 5 Edw. I. 
* Annales de Burton. Also Matth. Paris. 4 Pat. 40 Hen. III., m. 18. 
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excellent preacher and a very learned Hebrew scholar. His inter. 
course, however, with the Jews resulted iu his undergoing the rite of 
circumcision, takitig the name of Haggai, and marrying a Jewes, 
He then boldly inveighed in public against Christianity, in con. 
sequence of which the King gave him in charge to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ;° and it is probable that his rashness was expiated by 4 
long imprisonment. This was in the year 1275. 

The affairs of the Holy Land, and the religious aspect of the 
Crusades, were also a fruitful field to employ the energies and 
eloquence of the Mendicant pulpit. The King, Mar. 12th, 1251-2 
ordered the Provincial uf the Friar-Preachers and the Minister of the 
Friar-Minors to send up to London, within the quindisme of Easter, 
a sufficient number of prudent Friars, “qui habeant scientiam predi- 
candi de Cruce pro negotio ejusdem Crucis.” £ 

In the internal history of this Convent, a few interesting incidents 
appear on record. 

F. Walter governed the community in 1244. 8 

The Prior was commissioned. Nov. 8th, 1250, by Innocent IV., to 
validate, after absolution, the official acts of the Bishop of London (at 
whose prayer the Pope thus appointed) on account of the excommuii- 
cation which the Archbishop of Canterbury had promulgated. ® 

F. John de Derlington held the Priorship before 1255, and is 
named as Prior in Mortlake’s grant of 1262, and the quit-claim of 
1268. He was a very celebrated biblical scholar, theologian, and 
writer. In 1256 Henry III. chose him for his confessor and con. 
seller ; in 1279 he was made Archbishop of Dublin, and in 1284 died 
in London. ! 

F. John de Sevenak, with F. Andrew Pentecost, had letters of safe- 
conduct, Mar. 6th, 1276—7, on going over the sea for the King’s 
affairs.) He is last mentioned as Prior about the close of the year 
1282.* 

F. Nicholas was the last Prior of this house. ! 

Two of the yearly General Chapters of the whole Order of Friar- 
Preachers were held in London. The 30th general assemblage cum- 
menced May 15th, 1250, in this Convent of Holborn. There were 
more than four hundred Friars present from all parts of Christendom, 
even Jerusalem. They treated diligently on the affairs of the Order, 
and on matters that needed to be corrected. As they had no property 
of their own, the neighbouring nobles and prelates liberally found 
them in food for some days. On the first day of the chapter, the 
King came in person and begged the suffrages of their prayers, su 
down to the dinner he had provided for them, and treated them 
royally as became him. The next day the Queen found them in foot, 
afterwards the Bishop of London, then Sir John Mansell, followed by 
the Abbot of. Westminster, the Abbot of St. Albans, the Abbot of 





¢ Continuatio Chron. Flor. Wigorn. 
f Claus. 36 Hen. ILI., m. 22 dorso. & Vide sapra. 
» Bullarium Ord. Preed. i Matth. Paris. Cont. Chron. Flor. Wigorn. 
J Pat. 5 Edw. I. m. 21 


kL. T. R. Memoranda, 11—12 Edw. L, p. 2, m. 13 dorso. 
! Vide infra. 
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Waltham, the citizens of London, and others, as the same by letter 
had begged to do.™ The King gave a mitre to the Provincial, pro- 
bably for this occasion. ® 

The other General Chapter was celebrated here in 1263. On Jan. 
10th preceding it, the King ordered that 700 complete habits should 
be provided from the royal wardrobe for the Friars who would assist 
at it.° The Chapter began May 20th, and endured for several days. 
In it F. Humbertus Burgundus de Romanis was permitted to resign 
his office as Master-General, after he had governed the whole Order 
fur nine years. License was also given for erecting four new Convents 
of Friars in England and two in Ireland. ” 

Some of the yearly Provincial Chapters, for the affairs of the Order 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, also met here. In 1277, Edward 
1, whilst at Flint, paid 2s. to one Thomas, for carrying letters to the 
Prior Provincial and his Chapter assembled Aug. 15th and following 
days at London.* These letters probably contained the usual writ de 
orando pro Rege, etc. 

The Friars had not enjoyed their establishment in Holborn for 
many years, when they found it insufticient for their requirements. 
Their Provincial, F. Robert de Kilwardby, had been raised to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, thereafter to become a Cardinal, whilst 
the favour which they secured at the royal court gave them a high 
position in society. This increasing influence both in Church and 
State rendered it necessary to possess a metropolitan house less 
straitened in limits and accommodation than the Convent of Holborn, 
and not so distant from the heart of London. In 1276 they, there- 
fore, secured a new site in the midst of the city ;* but it was not till 
June 25th, 1278, that they obtained from the Bishop and Chapter of 
London the necessary license to erect their new Church and build- 
ings.* With Edward I. and Queen Eleanor of Castile as their 
founders and patrons, and under the charge of F. William de Hotham, 
Provincial (afterwards Archbishop of Dublin), and F. John de 
Sevenak, and F. Nicholas, successively Priors, the work of the new 
house was brought to a successful issue. But all this must be de- 
tailed another time. It is probable that the Friars kept up their Hol- 
born house for some short time after they had removed to their better 
site, carrying with them the body of their first founder, the Earl of 
Kent. On Mar. 3rd, 1285—6, F. William de Hotham, Provincial, and 
F. Nicholas, Prior, sold all their place, buildings, and habitation, near 





m Matth. Paris. Matth. West. 
. Liberate, 34 Hen. III., m.7. Rex, Thesaurario et Camerariis suis, salutem. 
Liberate de thesauro nostro Ade de Basyng viiili. vs. iiijd. pro duabus mitris et uno 
pare cirotecarum, de quibus una mitra data fuit Priori Ordinia Fratrum Preedica- 


; — in vigilia Pentecostes, anno eodem. Teste Rege apud Windesore, xxvi. die 


aii. 

‘The Provincials never claimed anything approaching quasi-episcopal powers even 
within the Order. This is the only instance on record, of the Provincial having any- 
thing atall like a bishop’s insignia. . ' 

° © Claus. 47 Hen. III., m. 13. 
P Quetif et Echard, Scriptores Ord. Pred. Martene, These. Nov. Anecd. 
@ Rot. Garderobe : de expensis nuncivrum, 5 Edw. I. 
* Annales Angliw : Additional MSS. of Brit. Mus., cod. 5444, fol. 91>, 
* Newcourt : Repert. Eccl. Lond. + Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 210. 
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Holeburn, to Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln ; to be held by all the 
accustomed secular services due to the lords of the fief.* This grant 
was read and enrolled at the hustings of London on the following day, 
being the Monday after Ash Wednesday; and Apr. 15th, 1287, it 
received the royal confirmation. * 

To the grant were attached three seals, two of which are still nearly 
perfect. 

1. Gone. 

2. Vesica-shaped, in red wax: the Crucifixion, with Mary on the 
right. and the legend Ecce FiLivs Tvvs, and John on the left with 
ECCE MATER TVVA. Legend around: »{8’ CONV FRM PREDIVATOR 
LVNDONIEN. 

3. Same shape, in green wax: St. John the Evangelist standing on 
an eagle, holding in his right hand a scroll, and in his left a palm; 
and straight across the back-ground IO HS. Legend: >} s’ orpins 
FRATRVM VM LONDONIENSIS. 

For this purchase the Earl of Lincoln gave 550 marks, which he 
bound himself to pay in certain instalments, being 50 marks within 
the quindisme of Easter after the grant, 100 marks on the feast of St. 
Margaret (July 20th), 100/. within the month of Michaelmas, 125 
marks at the following Easter, and 125 marks within the month of 
the next Michaelmas ;" and he satisfied his obligation, On the site 
of the Convent, the Earl of Lincoln built his town-house or In, 
Then Lincoln’s Inn became the resort of students of the law, and % 


continues to be a Law Inn to the present day. And now, after the 
lapse of 600 years, amidst all the roar of the mighty city, the site of 
the Friars’ house still keeps some air of its monastic tranquillity in the 
fair gardens of Lincoln’s Inn. 





" Cart. 15 Edw. 1., m. 2, no. 6. Y Ciaus. 14 Edw. I., m 2 in ched. 





THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF ST. JOHN THE 
BAPTIST, WINCHESTER. 


BY THE REV. I. C. COLLIER, M.A., F.S.A. 


Tae church of 8. John the Baptist, in the Soke, Winchester, is 
certainly the most interesting in the city. Its associations, its archi- 
tectural structure, its peculiar local position, the details of the archi- 
tecture, and the remnants of the early building, serve to make it a 
deeply interesting study to the archeologist. Mr. J. H. Parker, in 
the Archeological Institute volume for Winchester says, ‘“ This church 
is of mixed styles ; the arches are of the time of Richard I., and the 
original corbels of the roof are Early English, and a tall Perpendicular 
screen runs across the nave and aisles, and part of the rood loft 
remains, with the passage through the walls on both sides of the 
church. At the east end of the church is a recess, probably for the 
Easter sepulchre, and on each side of the chancel-arch are oblique 
openings, one from the south aisle towards the altar, the other through 
the north wall of the chancel looking towards the Easter sepulchre.” 

In Vol. IX. of the Journal of the Archeeological Association will be 
found a full account of the discovery of several ancient fresco paint- 
ings on the walls of the church. 


In the parish chest is kept a book of .churchwardens’ accounts, 
commencing in 1549, and containing very curious particulars con- 
cerning the parish. By the kindness of the Rev. H. Dickens, the 
vicar, and of the churchwardens, I have great pleasure in sending for 
the use of the readers of the ‘“‘ Retiquary’’ many interesting extracts 
from this book: I have not preserved the old spelling throughout. 
The book is entitled— 


(1). A rentall of the Lands Tenements and Rents Dew to the Parish Church of S¢t, 
John the Baptist In the soke neer Winchester Rec*. by John Dyer and Rich*. Burnett 
Churebwardens there the 6 Day of Jant¥ 1549. 


First of Roger Peris for a Garden Plot —s the Mill Called oe Mill ... £0 
Item Of Ma*ys Faryngton on 
It Of Father Skull we 
Of John Come ... : 
Of Johan Grange Widow 
Of Margaret Allyn Widow ... ... 
Of .... . Copp for a Garden IG sic as 
Of John Corf for a Corner Howse ajoining to the Manshen Howse of 
the said John Corf of the west Part thereof 
Of Brown for a Garden Plot — to the house of undershall of the 
East Part of that house... 
Of Jobn Gilbert for a house and a Garden ajoining to a Tenement of 
Mr‘. Edmond Foster of the South Part of That Tenement 
Of John Person i 
Of John Castleman ... 
Of John Phillys o 
Of Tho*. Hall for his ppler 
Of Tude Power ; 
Of Margaret Thomas wido for r Quit Rent . 
Of John Caryk .. ‘ 


~ FOQh PDO 


SErOOrD DOA os 


= ' 
BDODOCKROO OF ®© HWBOOCOCAa» 


Sum Totle 317 8 
r 
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The account of John Dyer and R¢. Burnett Church Wardens of the Parish Church 
of St. John the ——— In the soke nygh Winchester made the fiveth or 5th day of 
Jan*Y in the yere of our Lord God 1549 and In the Thyrd yere of the Raygn of ou 
Souverign Lord Edward the Syxth by the Grace of God kyng of England france and 
Ireland defendor of the faythe and of The Church of England and Also of Ireland Ip 
Earth the Supreme Head. for on hole yere endyd at Michelmas Last Passyd or Past, 


The said accomptants yeildeth their accounts of the Rent of 

Rent of all all the cottages and Gardens &c. as Appereth by the 
Rentall thereof before written amounting ‘To ... ... ... 317 8 
Money [n the They give account of — In the Church box at The time 
Church Box _ of their Entre as appereth on the foot of The Last Account 3 11 7 

A Challise They give account of a Chalice of Silver Guilt weighing 24 
Sold. Ounces one Quarter and a half sold At 5° 49 Prounce ... 610 0 


Of Dolmoney Rec* _... 
fforyn Receits Paskell money Rect ..... 2. 11. see cee vee nee § 
The Legacy of James Bilston... ...0 0.0... 0 oe. ose - 1611 





Sum Totle 1415 2 
3) 
é The Said_Accomptants Pray allowance of divours sums of 
erry | by them Laid out in and about the Repairing of the 
Allowance said Church & Cottiges and money Given to the Poor and 
other charges of the Church as appears in a bill of Particu- 
lars by them made of the same remaining upon The File... £4 19 6} 
Also they Pray like allowance of the Quit rent Paid To the 
Bishop Rent Bishop of Winton out of the Premesis for the said year. 
Ending at Mich* before this Account ... ...0 2.0 0. ue 
Also they Pray Allowance of 17* 24 of Rent Of all unpaid and 
Due by the Parties Underwritten 


Of Brown for one whole year’s Rent .. 


i a ee 
bowman of his rent of 8° 04 yet remaineth unpaid 
Skiell of his rent of 7°0¢ Unpaid... ... ... ... 


8. 
Thos. Hall for the Rent of his Pler ... .. ... 2 
6 
5 


0 017 2 
They do Owe £8 14 4} Sum totle of the Allowance 6 0 9% 


4 

( ‘The Acount of John Dyer & R4 Burnett Church Wardens Of the Parish Church of 

St John the Baptist in the Soke nygh Winchester of all their Receits and Payments 

by them Received Paid and Laid out to the Church behofe from the feast of St Mich* 
he Archangel in the year of our Lord God 1549 untill the feast of the Circumcision 

of our Lord following in the year Of our Lord god 1550 that Is to Say for one whole 

year and one Quarter Endeth at the Said feast as hereafter more Plainly Appeareth. 


First the said Accountants do Give their account of The rent 
Rent ofall of all the Cottage and Gardens as Appeareth By the Ren- 
Cg re ee He Pee 
Money in the They Give Account of Receits In the Church Box As ap- 
Church Box _ pears on the foot of their Last Account ... ... 1... 
Forin Receits Of Do] money Receved this year... 0.2) 0c. cee cee ae 
They give account of 14* receved of R! Prat In full Payment 
Rec! of of a old Dept of 2* 84 of Tho* Bowman by way of an allow- 
Old Dept ance for Washing the Church Linen In part of Payment 
of 5* 44 Behind and by him unpaid upon the Last Account 016 8 
They give Account of money Rec* by the hands of Cuthburt 
Goods Sold Croke for Plate sold by him for The Use of the Church 
wich was paid to the Said ee ay the 5 of July 1551 17 16 0 
For a 100 weight of Parchment books by them sold _s, d. 
for 6° 0% the 100 weight ... 20. sce cee | coe cee 
For } a 100 weight of like Book 
For Brase of the Church Sold ... ... 1. 2. see 2 
For a Puter Candlestick of 18" weight sold for ... 
For 4 peices of Alebast Sold for ... 0.0 1. se 
For a Guilded Image Sold for ... 


Sum totle 8410 4 
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6) The Said Accomptants Pray Allowance of Divours sums of 
Allows For money by them Laid out In and a bout the Church And 
Repairé Cotages and other Charges as appeareth In a Bill Of the 
Particulars thereof Remaining upon the File of this Year £2 14 
Also they Pray Like allowance of the Qute Rent Paid to the 
Bishop of Winton out of the Premesses For one whole 
year at Mich* Last Past before This Account ... ... .. 
Sum totle of the Allowance 
which to the said accompt* Allowed they do Owe .. 
Money Lent Lent to John Lober to Releve him in his Sickness ‘ 
And of rent of all due at the feast of Mich* Last Past and 
Yet unpaid by the Parties underwritten a 


s. d. 
Of Marget Alin wido .6 8 
Of Johan Grange wido.. no eae 2 
kK 2, 
Of J* Skull of his Rent i 
Of Brown for the Garden by Undershall 0 
-8 


8 
6 
Of Tho® hall for the Rent of his Pler .. 8£ 


Wich £2 0 6 upon'this accound abated and 
deducted there Clear dept To ... ... ... 2910 44 
(6) 
The Account of John Dyer and Rich? Burnett Church Wardens From the year 
1550 till the year 1551 begining and Ending at the Circumcision of our Lord God. 


First the said Accompt* do yeild their accounts of the Rent 
Rent Of all Cottage and Gardens &c. as appeareth by the Ren- 
Of all tall thereof in the a of this book amountain To the 
Sum of - 317 
Increse 


of Rent of Roger Poris 2 2a of ‘Sines iin wido ot 


money Inthe The yeild account of Money in the church Box cient 
Church Box at the foot of their Last account . 
They yeild account of dol money Rec! this year 5* 44 and of 
Forein Receits the Charity and Gift of Mr. Mewys 1* 8 and the Like 
Charity of Mr. Whit 1s 84 : 
The Give an Account of 64 of the Amere* gone out of a 
Garden Plot By undershall and this year Paid by Browns 
ten‘ their of Jone Graind Wido amerc* of her Rent 2* 04 
of J* Skull of the Amerct of Rent Due and — in his 
fathers Time At Severall Payments 6° 8* ... : 9 2 


Sum Totle of the Char® 34 6 23 


The Said Accomp* pray to be allowd of £2 0 0 Lent to W™ 
Strong upon a single ee theirfore made to the use 
of the Church .. 

They pray allowance of divours sums of money Laid out In 
and about the Repairing the Church and Alms given to the 
Relive of the Poor for Education of young Children and 
washing the Church cloths as appeareth by a Bill contain- 
ing the Particulars thereof Shewed forth at the makeing 
this account 

They pray allowance of the “Quit Rent Paid to the Bishop 
out of the Premesses for this Present Year 

Rent of all due St Mich* Last Past and yet unpaid by the 
Parties Under Written— 


Of Marget Allyn Wido ... 
Tho’ Hall... ... 


Jone Grainge 
John Come ... 


0 
John Carrick day ipa: Seats deena tose" fae : 
John Gilbert 0 


£1 16 10 
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They Pray allowanve of money dekeyed by Reason of 
27 12 64 In Silver money Remaining In their hands In 
money Lost Shilins of 124 a Peice and after the Second Valuation — 
By the worth but 64 the Shillin wich lose Is_. 
value of the They Pray allowance of 6* 4d by them Rec? In Shillins at 
Beau Coin The Peice and now valand at 64 The Peice & so de- 
keyed In Value... .. 
They Pray Allowance for the Pap rand makeing this Book 
and for other Paper to Enter their Recconings for this 3 
years Past 1°14 Paid for — @ and nee « of 
these 3 Severall Recconings 3* 44 .. 4 


Sum Totle of allowance 20 6 4 


wich unto the said accompts allowed their Dept Is upon 
their 34 and Last account £13 19 93 whereof abated 7* 04 
for one year’s Rent Due by J* Skull at Mich* Last to the 
Said J* Skull Remitted and Forgave In Consideration of 
his Poverty of Payment of the Am* of his Father’s Rent 
ansered for above In this Account and that he may be the 
more Charatable to Releve his Poor Mother now in her 
widohood. TheirClear Dept Is ... . 13:12 

A Boive of Dept Due unto the Church ‘of St John’s upon 
and after The Finishing of the 34 Account above written 
made for the remembrance only of the Church Wardens. 


Marget Alyn behind unpaid for 3 yrs. 
Tho* Hall for 3 years Rent of his Pler 
John Carrick for one year’s Rent 
Jone Grainge behind és 
John Come... 
John Gilbert ... 
W™ Strong by Obligation ... 
John Dier by Obligation ... 
R¢ Burnett by Obligation ... 
John Tilor Rent behind. ; r 
Brown for Undershall = 
Of Sir Tho* Alyn Vicar of St John to be Repaid at Easter ... 2 


1412 6 
(9) 


The Account of Rt Samwell and W™ Skinner Church Wardens from the year 1551 
Till the year 1554 that Is to Say for 3 whole years as hearafter followeth— 


Rec for the Rent of all the first year 
The 2¢ year the Rent of all... 
The 3¢ year the Rent of all 
Rec? in the Church Box in money ... 
Rec* for Dowell Money the first year 
For average of Rent of John — 

of John Comb ; 

of John Gilbert we 
of the wyefe for horkmoney ... .. 

for Paskell money .. 
jon Old Iron ... 

Rec! of kingale Money all thi Paid 
of M* Peers for his wife’s Burial ... ne 
of Agnes Elyet for her husband bural .. 
For the Sale of a Cross and Chalis 


CaIwWoocorHH DP wec 
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Paid To John Corf for Nursing a Child for 23 weeks ... 
Charges 4 To Tho* Lacy of Sparsholt for Nursing a Child . 
d P¢ To John Carik for Nursing a Child 


ll eaall mae 


an an 
Payments P4 To thesame John Carik for Nursing another Child ... 
Paid To the Poor folk of the Parish... ... 
Paid for Bread and Wine 
Pe for 2 y% *s a } of frise for a Coat for Chainott 
For Makeing the Coat... ... . 


— 
Or Ch SMO ~100 


a ee 
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ANCIENT MUSIC USED AT WALTHAM HOLY CROSS, 


for 6 aed St Jobn’s Street .. 
for 9 Bellroopes with the Mending... ; 
for 11 Bawdrycks and the mending ofthem... ... ... 
Giveing to wells and Castleman’s wife’s In alms ... 
for Repairing the Church and houses. 
fur Books Vestments & other —— Belonging t ‘to the 
Church wes 
for Quit Rents for 3 years .. 
for the Councell Bill and other writings — 
for the Super for the wife at hork Tide 
fur the Subsidie of Myllonds Rhys 
to the Pavyars ... 
for the Paskell and funt Tapors | a 
for 5 Tapors 1 Pound and a 3 a Peice 
P4 for makeing 2 Tapours 
The s¢ Church Wardens desire allowance for Average of 
Rent for Mr. Peers Garden Plot for 3 years at 64 per year 
the Parish In° Corf for 2 y™ & a 4 Rent at 4* 84 Pr year 
hath Tho* Hall for 3 years for his Plot at Qe 84 Pr year 
forgave It Mastress Thomas Oweth for 3 years at 2°64 Pr year ... ... 
Jobn Stepelton Oweth for Rent for Comwogte howse... ... 
The same house stood void 3 of a ond wereof they ask 
allowance .. 
ware John Stone lived stood void 2 of a v wareof they a ask 
allowance .. Ment ete 
Tramger’s wife oweth for 2 years’ Rent ... 
John Alin Oweth one y* Rent . 
Brown oweth 3 y™ Rent for Leat Undershall Garden .. 
Jn° Gilbert oweth for Rent . sia be 
The Vicar and henry wren oweth £20 0 Each... 
Rt Samwell doth Promes to Pay £5 18 0 being the Dept of 
W™ Skiner Due to the Church at 10* en at Cristmas 
tili said £5 18 0 Be fully Paid... 5 18 
£34 9 7h 
wich S¢ Sum of £34 9* 734 allowed to the Sd wardens the Said wardens Are In- 
depted to the Church 5 7 23. 
ho* Travers and John Gibson are Ellected Church wardens And have Rec* 3* 4¢ 
for the Sale of the Bybill Els Bible It is ordered and agreed that the Church wardens 
shall yearly make their accounts within the 12 days of christmas without further 
Delay Except Reasonable Cause. 


(To be continued. ) 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT MUSIC USED IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF WALTHAM HOLY CROSS.—COL- 
LECTED FROM A RARE MANUSCRIPT, Ere. 


BY WILLIAM WINTERS, F. R. HIST. SOO. 
(Concluded from Vol. XVI., page 134.) 


When mass was sung for the departed in Waltham Church, the priest 
of the parish received fourpence, the lady priest, and chantry priest 
threepence each, the clerks twopence each, and the juvenile choristers 
threepence between them. In a rare book, entitled “Greene in Con- 
ceipt,” 1598, is a curious account of the “whole chantries of choyce 
quiremen singing at the funerall of their deceased friends.” The 
choristers originally were stationed on each side of the choir in the 
Abbey Church (and not as they now are in the organ loft some dis- 
tance above the congregation), in order that each part might sing 
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alternately the verses in the psalms or hymns, the one answering to 
the other, the same as is practised in most Cathedral Churches in this 
country. In medisval ages the organ was placed on one side of the 
choir—a position which seems to have been adopted throughout 
Europe. The Monk of Canterbury,. whose curious account of the 
burning of that Cathedral in 1174 has descended to our times, in- 
forms us that the organ stood upon the vault of the south transept. 
(See Dart’s Hist. Canterbury). In Dart’s view of the organ, it is 
shown on the north side of the choir between the pillars, which place 
it occupied in Dr. Burney’s time. The organ in the old Cathedral of 
St. Paul’s was placed under one of the north pier arches of the choir, 
a little above the stalls, having a choir organ in front, and shutters to 
close in the great organ.—Dugdale’s St. Paul’s. This organ was de- 
stroyed by the great fire of London, 1666. The organ at Westmins- 
ter Abbey, upon which Purcell played, stood on the north side of the 
choir.—See Sandford’s Coronation James II. The organ in York 
Cathedral, built by Robert Dallam in 1632, was, by command of King 
Charles the First, placed on the north side of the choir near the 
Bishop's throne. The organ of Winchester Cathedral, erected before 
the Reformation and placed between the nave and the choir, was or- 
dered by the same monarch to be removed to the north side of the 
choir. It appears, however, that in very early times the organ in this 
Cathedral stood in the north transept. The great organ in Worcester 
Cathedral stood originally at the north side of the choir. The prac- 
tice of placing organs at the north side of the choir existed in the 
College Chapels. In 1458 the organ presented by William Port to 
the New College at Oxford stood at the north side until it was de 
stroyed in 1646.—See Hopkins and Rimbault’s History of the Organ. 
Large organs, similar to the one at Waltham Abbey, were not perched 
up at the west end of the churches until after the Reformation. The 
huge western gallery constructed some time since for the organ in 
the church of Waltham, has spoiled, to a considerable extent, the 
beauty of the building. If the organ was removed to the north end 
of the chancel, as was recently suggested, it would enable anyone to 
form a more accurate idea of the splendid masonry work of the 
western wing belonging to the Decorated period. The church of 
Waltham does not appear to have possessed an organ of any signi- 
ficance after the “ greate large payre of Organes above the northe of 
the Quyre,” and “a lesser payre beneth,” were sold temp. Henry 
VIII., till the year 1819, when Thomas Leverton, Esq., of Bedford 
Square, London, presented an organ to the parish, for which he paid 
Messrs. Flight and Robson, of London, organ builders, the sum of one 
thousand pounds, and erected the same in the church at his sole 
expense. This circumstance caused no small stir and excitement in 
the neighbourhood for a long time afterwards. It might be observed 
here that early in the seventeenth century the parishioners of Waltham 
sold to the churchwardens of Cheshunt an old organ which would 
play only five tunes. And it appears that from that time to the 
commencement of the present century the church of Waltham had 
no organ of any sort. The service of song was performed by a nun 
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ber of very able singers, who would occasionally introduce into the 
orchestra a full band of wind instruments, such as the hautboy or 
oboe, basoon, trombone, clarionet, flute, &c., which doubtless the fasti- 
dious ‘ear of the present generation would fail to appreciate. But 
says England’s greatest poet-— 
‘¢ The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason.” 

While the organ-loft was in course of erection in the Abbey Church 
of Waltham, a self-taught musician of the town—whose son is one of 
the most celebrated musicians of the day—played a small spinet, an 
instrument of the pianoforte kind, which succeeded the virginals, 
and from which it seems to have differed very little. It consisted of 
a case, sounding-board, keys, jacks, and a bridge. This feeble instru- 
ment in a short time gave way to make room for the organ presented 
by Mr. Leverton. This organ was used on all occasions for upwards 
of forty years, with very little cost to the parish. In 1860, when the 
church was restored, the organ was enlarged by J. W. Walker, Esq. 
Asmall brass plate on the front of the organ gives its history in 
brief—“ Flight and Robson, organ builders to H.R. Highness Prince 
Regent. Enlarged and reconstructed by J. W. Walker, 1860.” 
In 1872-3, the parishioners expressed a desire that a new organ, 
on a larger scale, should be purchased and erected in the north side 
of the chancel, as they considered that the great musical talent of the 
present organist. was worthy of a much better instrument than the 
one then in use. In this movement the parishioners showed great 
interest and good feeling ; several hundred pounds were collected and 
more promised, but owing to some little unpleasant dispute as to the 
right position and space which the new instrument would be likely to 
occupy, the whole of the proceedings were quashed at once, and the 
money returned to each respective donor. This singular event pro- 
duced a serious impression upon the minds of some who had taken a 
lively interest in the matter, and which time alone will effectually 
eradicate. However, steps will probably be taken in due course to 
place before the organist such an instrument as his great musical 
ability demands. For a number of years a lady known generally by 
the appellation of “ Polly Thompson,” played the old organ. Since 
then the post has been filled by persons of great musical skill. W. 
Cummings, Esq., was for some time the gifted organist of Waltham 
Church ; also Messrs. Gibbons and Banks. Joseph Chalk, Esq., an 
exceedingly clever player, has filled-the office with general satisfaction 
since the restoration of the church in 1860. The Rev. James 
Francis, M.A., the much respected Vicar of the parish, has been at a 
considerable expense for many years past in order to promote the in- 
terest of the choir, and to make the choral part of the service as 
perfect and as pleasant as possible. 


Waltham. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. MICHAEL’S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON, M.H.S. 
(Continued from Vol. XVI., page 80.) 


Mr. William Taylor and Anne Amose, married Dec. 25. (109.) 
Anne, wife of James Seaton, bur. Aug. 20. 
Mr. Samuel Dalbye, bur. Aprill 12. 
», Thomas, son of John Rogers, bur. Dec. 25. 
1665-6. Margaret, dau. of William Algar and Alice, bapt. Jan. 10. (110.) 
», Tobias, son of Tobias Azlack and Isabella, bapt. Mar. 10. 
1666. Daniel, son of Daniel Wigmore, gent., and Frances, bapt. Mar. 26, bur. Feb. 
16, 1666-7. j 
- Mr. Rowell Boteler, bur. Mar. 25. 
», | Thomas Walker and Cath. Hand, mar. Aprill 17. 
+, | John Palfryman, bur. Dec. 26. 
1666.7. Susannah, dau. of Mr. Henry Louth, bur. Jan. 10th. (111.) 
;, Susannah, daughter of Mr. Wilson, clarke, bur. Feb. 27. 
1667. Leonard, son of Leonard Ashton and Sarah, bapt. Mar. 25. (112.) 
Obadiah, son of Edmund Dale and Mary, bapt. July 9. 
Katharine, wife of John Azlacke, bur. phe 6. 
Mrs. Frances Palmer, an aged gentlewoman, bur. July 15. 
Mrs, Stevens, an aged gentlewoman, bur. Nov. 26. 
Sarah, dau. of Leonard Ashton and Sarah, bapt. Aug. 18. 
Frances, dau. of Daniel Wigmore, Mayor, oa Frances, bapt. Sept. 18. 


Richard, son of Tobias Azlacke and Isabell, bapt. Nov. 1. 
Elizabeth Ashwell, a stranger, bur. Mar. 27. (113.) 
Thomas Hardye, an aged man, bur. Mar. 29. (114.) 





(109.) Thomas Taylor, gen. was elected a cap. bur. 29th Aug. 9 Jac. I., he was 
dec. in the next year, as on 27 Aug. 10 Jac. 1., Vincent Hall was elected to fill his 

lace, William Taylor was Serjeant at Mace during the latter part of the reign of 
Yharles Il,, as I find Thos. Lindsey elected to that office on his death, 27 Mar. 1683. 
John Taylor, hatter, as free born, was freely admitted to freedom 22 Feb. 1716-17, 
elected a cap. bur. loco. Thos. Gill, dec. 14 Jan. 1728-9; an alderman 6 Mar. 1742-3; 
and Mayor 1743-4, Amos Taylor, Ironmonger, paid £20 and took up his freedom 16 
April 1719, elected a cap. bur. 5 Feb. 1722-3, and dec, in 1738, as Rt. Pank was 
elected to fill his place in the council chamber 81 Aug. Tho. Taylor, a cap. bur. was 
elected an Ald, 26 Aug., 1760, and elected to fill the office of Mayor for 1760-1. The 
following quaint advertisement of Robert Taylor ag in the Stamford Mercur; 
of Feb, 4, 1724.5. “This is to give notice that Robert Taylor, brazier, in Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, has lately been in Holland and hath brought from thence a large piece 
of Flanders brass and sells it at reasonable rates either wholesale or retail. Note. All 
versons may be served with all sorts of brazier’s goods at his shop at the bottom of the 
ligh Street near the Butter market in Stamford aforesaid or at his shop at Peter- 
borough in Northamptonshire every market day.” 

(110.) Robert Algar was another issuer a Stamford 17th century tokens. In 
1641-2 and 1653-4, he was searcher for fish, flesh, and hides; one of the constables for 
St. Mary’s parish 1660-1 ard elected a cap. bur. 29th Aug. 1662. 

(111.) March 7, 1660-1. At this hall Henry Louth, postm'. payinge three poundes 
to Lawrence Robbins, the immediate Chamberlin, to the use of the towne, and giving 
security to ffree the towne from his charge, is admitted to scott and lott, and then to 
be sworne. Corp. Rec. 

(112.) Leonard Ashton, grocer, paid £12 6s. 6d. and took up his freedom at a 
common hall 26 April 1665 ; one of the Constables for this parish 1665-6 ; Searcher of 
Flesh, &c. 1669-70, and 1672-3 ; elected a cap. bur. 20 July 1674 ; Chamb. 1680-1 ; an 
Alderman Nov. 6, 1686 ; and was dec. in 1689, as Laurence East, a cap. bur. was made 
an Ald. 29th Aug. 1689. In 1668 he was Overseer of the Poor for this parish, and + 
again in 1688. At the auditing of the parochial accounts on 24 April, 1674, Mr. Leo- 
nard Ashton craves allowance for 1s, 4d. for Mr. Humphrey Ilive. 

(113.) I find a Thomas Ashwell was one of the Constables for this parish in 1676-7. 

(114.) Richard Hardye, Pbr. was presented to the rectory of St. Martin’s, Stamford 
Baron by Thos. Williams of this town, rat. concess Prioress et Com. St. Michael, 
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Henry Floyd, chandler, bur. June 10. 
Mr. John Azlacke, woollen draper, bur. Aug. 13. 
Mr. Thomas Heward, bur. Aug. 22. (115) 
Richard, son of Mr. Tobias Azlock, bur. Oct. 2. 
Symon Amos, clerke, bur. Oct. 24. 
Robert Blackbourne, mercer, bur. Oct. 29. _(116.) 
Susannah Wigmore, a maid, bur. Dec. 24. 
-9. Mildred, dau. of Silvester and Mildred Embly, bapt. Jan. 2. 
rae: dau. of Mr. John and Elizabeth Rogers, bapt. Jan. 7, bur. Aug. 12, 
1669. 
William, son of Mr. Edward and Letitia Carter, bapt. Jan. 9. (117.) 
Joseph, son of Mr. William Stroud and Mary, bapt. Feb. 24. (118.) 
William, son of Edward Carter, clarke, bur. Jan. 10. 
Edward Branson, apothecary, bur. Feb. 22. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Mr. Edw. Curtis and Hannah, bapt. July 1. 
Mary, dau. of Mr. Charles Thorogood and Susannah, bapt. Aug. 18, bur. 21st. 
Alice, daughter of Mr. John Baily, clerk, and Alice, bapt. Oct. 6. 
John, son of Mr. Thomas and Sarah Cordell, bapt. Oct. 13. 
John, son of Edw. and Mary Azlack, bapt. Nov. 18, bur. Dec. 24. 
», Henry Lee and Catherine Hardy, mar. Sept. 16. 
1669. Mr. Matthew Wyche and Elizabeth Embley mar. Oct.7. (119.) 
» Mr. Henry Lacye, bur. Aug. 1. 
1669-70. John, son of Philemon and Elizabeth Uffington, bapt. Mar. 16. 





Stamford. (This Priory of Benedictine Nuns occupied the site of the Midland Rail- 
way Station, Stamford, and was founded soon after 1155 by William de Waterville, 
12th Abbot of Peterborough). Thos. Hardye, joiner, paid 5s. to Godfrey Dawson, 
Chamb., and took up his freedom 13 June 4 Car. 1. ; elected a cap. bur. 27 Feb. 1646-7 
and resigned his seat by special request 26th Aug. 1662. In consequence of the dear- 
ness of corn, he, at a common hal!, 9 Jan. 1661-2, promised to lay in two quarters of 
barley in order to sell it at a cheap rate to the poor. John Hardye, cordwainer, pro- 
bably his brother, was a token issuer of Stamford. The earliest member mentioned 
in the Municipal books is Richard Hardye, baker, who, in 1497, paid vjs. viijd. and 

kup his freedom. In St, John’s Vestry Books is this payment recorded: 1652 
Aug. paid Goodman Hardy 1s. 4d. which it cost him aboute his seat, 

(115.) Thomas Heward, Mercer, late apprentice of Robt. Woodliffe, Mercer, ad- 
mitted to his freedom 20 Jan. 1639-40; one of the Constables for this parish 1640-1 ; 
Overseer of the poor 1642; Ch. W. 1649; elected a cap, bur. 27 Feb, 1647-8, a post he 
resigned 28 Aug. 1651. , 

(116.) Robert Blackbourne, Mercer, took up his freedom 26 March, 1657, and 
elected a cap. bur. loco Robt. Hull 27 Aug. 1668. 

(117.) As far back as Aug. 1582, Radus Carter's indenture of apprenticeship to 
Mabelle Dawson, chandler, is entered in the Books. 

(118.) Symon Stroud, clothier and draper, paid £5 and took up his freedom 19 
April, 1608 ; Simon Stroud, Sherman, 25 April 13 Jac. I.; William Stroud, clothier, 18 
Oct. 1619, and was one of the capital constables for 1620-1 ; Zacharie Stroud, plumber. 
% Oct. 1654 ; Simon Strond, 81 Aug. 1676; and William Stroud, as free born was 
freely admitted to freedom 27 Aug. 1696. William Stroud, apothecary, took up his 
freedom 6 March 1659-60 ; Constable for St. Michael’s parish 1660-1, and Overseer of 
the Poor in 1661; elected by royal commission a cap. bur. 29 Aug. 1662; made an 
Ald, 26 Aug.. 1680 ; Mayor 1680-1. After 22 Oct. 1688, his name is not again seen in 
the list of Aldermen. Simon Stroud was Overscer of Highways for St. John’s parish 
in 1636-7. Joseph Stroud, plumber, was elected a capital burgess 26 Oct. 1638, dec. 
in 1656, as on the 28 Aug. in that year Robert Wright was by the Hall elected to fill 
am. In the Vestry books of St. John’s are found the following payments made 
to Joseph Stroud: 1624 Paid to Joseph Strowde for glazinge worke vijd. 1627 To 
Joseph Strowde for new glasse for oulde, new leaden and quarrying xxxs. iijd. It. 
for sixteene new barres for the windowes iiijs. ijd. 

(119.) Matthew Wiche was one of the constables for this parish in 1670-1 ; one of 
the Overseers for the Poor 1673, and Church Warden in 1674. Matthew, as late ap- 
Prentice of John Rogers, “ pharmacopole,” took up his freedom 7 Oct., 1669, was 
elected a cap. bur. 20 July, 1674, in the room of John Anthony, who had — 
resigned his seat as such in the council chamber. . Mr. Wiche did not set a very hig! 
estimate upon the honour thus paid him by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Capital Bur- 
gesses, as the following extract will show: 1677, Aug. 1, Daniel Wigmore, Major. 
At this hall, Thomas Covell, Serjeant-at- Mace, sworn and examined, saith y* hee did 

Mr. Major’s command severall times give notice to Matthew Wyche, one of y® 
capitall burgesses of y® s‘ borrough, to attend and assist y* s? Major in doeing y* 
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1669-70. Mr. Marshall Ley and Mrs. Mary Tampon mar. Jan. 29. (120.) 
x» Isabell; wife of Tobias Azlocke, bur. Feb. 4. 





business of y® towne, but y¢ st Matthew Wyche allwaies refused, and told this depo- 
nent yt Mr. Major need not trouble himself in sending for him, for hee would have 
nothing to doe with him nor y® company, and many other slighteing words. It was 
ordered that the s? Matthew Wyche, considering such his misdemeanours and obsti- 
nate refusalls as aforesaid, shall bee removed from his place and office, and yt some 
other fitt and discreet p’son shall bee elected in his stead. On the 29th of the same 
month I find it recorded that “‘ Matthew Wyche, by y® severall and unanimous cun- 
sent of y® company was admitted to his place of a capitall burgesse.” In 1681-2 he 
served the office of Chamberlain ; and owing to the changes consequent on the grant- 
ing of a new Charter, his name, at the first meeting of the hall, 6 Nov., 1688, is among 
those of the Aldermen, and filled the office of Mayor in 1689-90 and 1700-1. Matthew, 
Jr. was hound apprentice to his father, 9 March, 1692-3, and took up his freedom 31st 
Aug., 1704. Richard, another son, took up his freedom 27 May, 1701, at a common 
hall, and immediately after elected Town Clerk in the room of John Brown, Esq., who 
had resigned that post, having held it since 1676. John, son of Richard, was ad- 
mitted to freedom 9th July, 1730, and on his father resigning his office of Town Clerk, 
the hall elected him 3rd August following to fill that post, which he held till his death 
in 1770, and was succeeded by his son John, who retained the post till his death in 
1820 ; so that the grandfather, father, and son, bad been uninterrupted Town Clerks 
of Stamford for the long period of 119 years. Radus Wyche took up his freedom 4 
October, 1722. The family came from Croyland in this county, Richard Wyche, of 
that place was a Royalist, and had to compound for his estate in the sum of £6v to 
the authorities under the Commonwealth. On the tablet to John Wyche, in All 
Saints’ Church, who died 23 July, 1820, in his 82nd year, are these arms— Azure. a 
pile ermine. Crest, a demi-arm embowed, habited gules, turned up’or, and grasping 
in the hand proper a sprig vert. In the Stamford Mercury, of Jan. 10th, 1739-40, is 
the following announcement : ‘‘ To be lett, and entered upon at Lady-day next, the 
late dwelling house of Richard Wyche, esq., deceased, in Stamford, handsomely 
fronted and sash’d, the hall, three parlours, and several of the chambers wainscotted 


and —— ; with a large cellar well arched, good garden planted with choice trees, 
es, 


stables, and an outlet to the fields fit for a gentleman to live in.’ In the same Journal 
of Feb. 7, 1739-40, is the following disclaimer from the Mayor (Robert Franklin) and 
Aldermen of this corporation : ‘‘ Stamford, Feb. 5, 1739—Whereas the Mayor and 
Aldermen of this Corporation have (to their surprise) seen a letter inserted in the 
London Evening Post of the 29th of January last, as from them in common council 
to their representatives in Parliament, concerning a bill for limiting the number of 
lacemen in the house of Commons, which letter is apprehended to be wrote and pub- 
fished by some ill-disposed persons, enemies to the true interests of this Corporation. 
The Mayor and Aldermen, in vindication of themselves from the engregious nonsense 
contained in the said letter, do assure the publick, that they never call’d a common- 
council to take the premises into consideration, nor ever drew, framed, or sent such, 
or any other letter of instructions to their worthy representatives, having no reason 
to doubt of their ability, integrity, or zeal, in the true service of their country. By 
order, Wyche.” 1684-5, Feb. 28, Tho. Hawkins, Mayor. At this hall it is ordered 
and agreed upon that y® bridge comonly called small bridge shall bee speedilye re- 
payred att y® charge of y® corporacon, and alsoe y® fw A at Mr. Wyche’s corner. 
(120.) In my notes from the parish registers of Easton, Northamptonshire, I find 
the following entries respecting the bride’s family :— 


Burials.—1642-3 Mr. Thomas Tampon, Feb. xv. 
1655 Mrs. Mary Tampon, widdoe, May 3. 
1662 Bridgett, the wife of Thomx# Tampon. 
Oct. 5, 1667 Thomas Tampon, Aug. 26. 


In the above-named church, on a stone tablet against the east wall of the chapel on 
the south side is this inscription: ‘‘ Bridget, the wife of Thomas Tampon, daughter 
of Nicholas Bullingham, of the County of Rutland, slept in the Lord Oct. 5, 1662.” 
Adjoining thereto is another to her niece, Mary, the daughter of her sister Jane (who 
was married at Pilton, 17th April, 1628, to Thomas Brudenell, of London, 4th son of 
Thomas Brudenell, of Glaston, by Mary, his 2nd wife, daughter and heire of Rowland 
Wymarke, of this county) Brudenell, ans inscribed : “ Reader, beneath interrd doth 
lye Mary, the daughter of Thomas Brudenell, Citizen of London, who by her last 
will gave ten pounds to the poor of Easton ; a Communion Chalice to this Church; 
ten pounds to the re of Ketton, where she first drew breath ; and here expired it, 
September 20th, 1662.” I find the entry of her birth thus entered in the parish 
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1670. Richard, son of Daniel Wigmore and Francis, bapt. Dec. 29, bu. Aprill 29, 
1671 


Susannah, wife of John Palfryman, bur. June 16. 


” 





register of Ketton ; “1635. Maria fil Mt! Brutenell quarto Sept. ;” and her mother’s 
burial thus : “1639. Jana Brutenell undecimo Julij.” In the same parish register is 
this entry under the burials: ‘1686. Thomas Tampon, gent., Nov. 13.” The Bul- 
lingbams resided at Ketton, Rutland, a village about four miles from Stamford, where, 
according to Blore, they held the Prebendal Manor of Ketton under three lives from 
the Prebendary. Nicholas Bullingham, esq., son of the Bishop of Lincoln of the 
the same name, was the first who possessed this estate in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., and in the time and with the assent of Thomas Cecil, S.T.P., Prebendary 
of Ketton from 1610-28, added £6 13s. 4d. to the annual pension of the Vicar ; and 
John Bullingham, Esq. (son of Richard), Sheriff of the county in 1685, and in the 
time and with the consent of John Allington, Prebendary, 1660-82, added £8 to the 
annual pension of the Vicar. Richard Bullingham, of Ketton, esq., was rated toa 
subsidy for the county in the 17th Car. I., at £6 ; and Nicholas, his father, was rated 
to a subsidy, 22 Jac. I., £5 for his goods in Ketton, and £6 in the 4th Car. I. In the 
Corporate Kecords of Stamford, I find that on the 18th Jan., 1614-15, Richard Bul- 
Seckem, Bruer, paid xxs. and took up his freedom ; and on March 6, 1657-8, John 
Bullingham, as free born was freely admitted to the freedom of the Borough. He 
married Elizabeth, 2nd daughter and heir of Evers Armyne, of Ketton, esq. Armyne 
Bullingham, esq., his son and heir, was Sheriff of the county in 1695, and Nicholas. his 
brother, in 1703. Some -of the family were born at Buckden, Hunts., where the 
Bishops of Lincoln had a palace. Nicholas Bullingham, LL.D , was installed Preben- 
dary of Empingham in the Cathedral of Lincoln, 3 Sept., 1548 ; his successor, Roger 
Dallison, 8.'l'.P., being installed 15th Oct., 1554. (He died 24 July, 1566. His father 
was Wm. Dalyson, of Laughton, esq., and younger brother of Wm. Dalyson, one of 
the Justices of the Upper Bench in the reign of Queen Mary: which William the 
father, was brother of George Dalyson, of Laughton, grandfather of Sir Roger Daly- 
son, Knight, Lieut.-Gen. of the Ordnance, created a Baronet 29 June, 1611, a title 
that expired in the person of his son, Sir Thomas, the 2nd Baronet, who was slain 
fighting in the Royal cause at Naseby, 14 June, 1645). Nicholas Bullingham was born 
at Worcester, and in 1536 was elected Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, where he 
took a degree in Law. He was installed Prebendary of the Prebend of Weston- 
Westhall in the Cathedral of Lincoln, 17 Dec., 1547, and soon afterwards resigned it 
for that of Empingham. On the 22nd Sept., 1549, he was installed Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, being then Vicar-General to Henry Holbeach, Bishop of that diocese. Willis 
says he was deprived of his Archdeaconry in 1554 (the year before the accession of 
Queen Mary), probably on account of his marriage ; but in his account of the Preben- 
daries of Empingham, says he was deprived on the accession of Mary. The latter 
statement is probably most correct in point of time. He then absconded ; studied 
the theological faculty, in which he obtained considerable knowledge, and returning, 
on the accession of Elizabeth, was made doctor of his faculty at Cambridge, and ap- 
pointed a judge of ecclesiastical affairs in the Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
After the deprivation of Dr. Thomas Watson, he was, on the 18th Jan., 1558-9, con- 
firmed Bishop of Lincoln, consecrated three days afterwards, and obtained restitution 
of the temporalities of his see on the 18th April following. In 1566 he was incorpo- 
rated Doctor at Oxford, as he stood at Cambridge. James Calfhill, who had been 
nominated to succeed Bishop Sandys in the see of Worcester, dying before conse- 
cration, Bishop Bullingham was, on the 26th of Jan., 1569-70, translated to the see of 
Worcester. He is charged with having greatly wasted the patrimony of both his 
episcopal churches, as to the former, by surrendering all that Bishop Watson (the 
last Catholic Bishop of the see) had obtained for it from Queen Mary, to make good 
for the sacrifices Bishop Holbeach had made to Henry VIIL., thus leaving to his suc- 
cessor (Thomas Cooper), the pious opportunity of conforming himself more strictly to 
the apostolical example of contentment with little ; as to the latter, by parting with 
the manors of Blockley and Hallow, and their advowsons. Wood says, however, that 
he continued much beloved at Worcester to the time of his death, which happened on 
the 18th April, 1576. He was buried in a chapel on the north side of the choir in 
the Cathedral of Worcester, where there is a tablet to his memory, with this inscrip- 
tion in black letter :— 


Nicotaus Episcopus WIGoRU. 

Here born, here Bishop, buried here, 

A Bullingham by name and stock ; 
A man twice married in God’s fear, 
Chief Pastor late of Lincoln flock. 
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Mr. Randulphe ffracye, writing master, bur. Aug. 15. (121.) 
Anne, wife of Mr. William Rowell, bur. Aug. 25. (122.) 

Mrs. Alice Langton, wife of James Langton, gent., bur. Sept. 6. 
Margaret, dau. of Mr. John Buily, clerk, buried Oct. 25. 
Francis, son of Francis Wingfield, esq., bur. Oct. 28. (123.) 





Whome Oxford trained up in youth, 
Whome Cambridge doctor did create, 
A painful Preacher of the truth, 
ho changed this life for happy fate, 
18 Apr. 1576. 


In the 43rd of Elizabeth (1601), John Anton and Francis Bullingham were represen- 
tatives for the city of Lincoln. Upon a pillar in the Cantelupe chapel in Lincola 
Cathedral was a free-stone monument for ‘‘ Mrs. Mary, daughter of George Fitz- 
williams, of Mablethorpe, esq., and wife, first to Richard Hiltoft, esq. ; secondly, to 
Mr. Anthony Nevil, gent. ; and lastly, to Francis Bullingham, esq., who did com- 
mend her soul to God, and her body to the grave, the xxvij of November, an. Dom. 
MDCVII.” The arms of the family of Bullingham are azure, an eagle displayed 
argent, holding in his beak a branch of beech or, and on a chief of the last a rose be 
tween 2 crosses botoné gules. In order to illustrate a somewhat imperfect pedigree 
of this family given in Blore’s Rutland, I have appended from my own collections 
extracts from parish registers relative to them. Ketton (Rutland) Baptisms—1591, 
Richardus, fil. Nicholai Bullingham, 26° Septembris ; 1593, Edward, fil. Nicholai Bul- 
ling& 6° Maij ; 1594-5, Anna, fil. Nicholai Bullinga&, 9° Ianuarij ; 1595-6, Francisez fil. 
Nicholai Bullingam, 10° Marcij ; 1597, Bridgetta fil. Nicholai Bullingam, % Maij 1; 
1599 Frances fil. Nicholai Bullinga 18° Octobris ; 1600-1, Iana, fil. Nicholai Bullingam 


8° Februarij ; 1603 Elizabeth Bullingham 8° die Maij ; 1607 Thomas fil. Nicholai bul- 
ling& 29 die Martij; 1609, Nicholaus fil. Nicholai Bullingham, 26 die Octobris ; 1667-8, 
Armin y® son of John Bullingh’, gent., and Elizabeth his wife bapt. Mar. 21 (Bur. 9 
Apl. 1670). 1670 Armin y¢ son of John Bullingh’ gent, and Elizabeth his wife, Aug. 
23. Nuptuari—-1584, Thomas Byrde et Margeria Bulling& 23° Nov. Burials—1604, 
Elizabeth Bullingham 26 Sept. ; 1639, Mr. Nicholaus Bullingham, ultimo -Aprilis; 
1657-8 Mr. Richard Bullingham, Jan. 17 ; 1673 any wife of John Bullinga’, 


gent., July 14th; 1684 Thomas Bullingham, gent., July 12 ; 1689 90, John Bulling- 
ham, esq., Jan. 23. Empingham (Rutland), Married—1639, Dec. 7, Mr. John Ekins 
and Mrs. Frances Bullingham. West Deeping (Linc.) Married—1660-1 Thomas Bul 
lingha, ge., and Elizabeth Fetherstone, March 4. Stamford, St. Mary’s, Baptisms— 
1620, Martha, the daughter of Richard Bullingham, gent., May xxiiij. 1620-1, John 
y® sonn of Richard Bullingham, gent., Jan. xxj. Burial—1617, Edward Bullingham, 
sonn of Richard Bullingham, gentelman, the firste of Maye. At the east end of the 
water mill at Barrowden, is a square stone thus inscribed : Nicholas Bullingham made 
this 1637. 

(121.) Ata common hall, 26 April, 1666, Randolph ffracye was ordered to come to 
Mr. Major’s (Simon Walburge) house within ten days and pay £6 13s. 4d. as fine and 
be admitted. On the 3lst May following, it was reported to the hall that he had paid 
on account “ ffourty shillings” and on his paying up the remainder he was to be ad- 
mitted. 1668, Aug. 6.—At this hall, Randolphus ffracey, scriven* having p* into y* 
handes of Alex Bishopp, Chamberlayne the some of 1li. 6s. 8d. being y* residue of his 
fyne is admitted to scott and lott. and hath p'mysed to give such security to save y® 
towne harmelesse from y*® charge of him y® sayd Randolph ffracey.—Corp. Rec. 

(122.) William Rowell, Brazier, was admittted to freedom 28 Mar. 1661, and ap- 

inted one of the constables for this parish in the place of Godfrey Condall dismissed 
los said office, he being bound for his good behaviour 14 Jan. 1662-3. In 1664 he 
served the office of Overseer of Poor. 

(123.) He was born on the 18th of the same month in which he died, and was the 
third son ‘—— Wingfield, by his second wife, Lucy, who afterwards married 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE PARISH REGISTERS OF THE CHAPELRY OF STRET- 
FORD, NEAR MANCHESTER. I. (Continued ). 


BY JOHN EGLINGTON BAILEY, F.S.A., ETC. 


The sudden increase in the number of entries on the register from 
this point illustrates the incompleteness of the registration of former 
years. For about thirty years, with a few exceptions, the entries are 
made by three or four hands. After 1681 there are different hands 
on each page. ‘The only other historical entries are those relating to 
the acts of 1667 and 1678 “for burying in Woollen :” it is stated 
five or six times that the statutory affidavits were taken. This short- 
sighted Act for burying in woollen materials was passed in 1667, “ for 
the encouragement of the woollen manufactures, and prevention of 
the exportation of moneys for the buying and importing of linen.” 
Another purpose aimed at in this singular Act was the encouragement 
of the paper manufacture ; and it was calculated in 1800, as one of 
the beneficial results of the measure, that 200,000 lbs. of rags were 
annually saved. But the custom of wrapping the corpse “ in a linen 
cloth,” of greater antiquity than Christianity itself, was hard to eradi- 
cate ; and the statute was so geuerally disobeyed that more stringent 
regulations enforcing the former Act were passed in 1678 (80 Car. II. 
cap 8). At this date accordingly entries relating to the matter are 
found in most registers. They are very exactly entered, for instance, 
in the Flixton register, (pages 192, seq.) By this Act the clergy were 
enjoined to state in the entry of burials that the law had been kept. 
The custom then arose for the parish clerk to ask at the conclusion of 
the burial service, ‘‘ Who makes affidavit?” One of the relations of the 
deceased then made the necessary oath, and the fact was noted in the 
resister. A printed form of the affidavit will be found fac-similed in 
the Sussex Archeologia, vol. xviii. The higher classes generally evaded 
the law. A celebrated actress, la charmante Ophils (i.e. Oldfield), as 
Voltaire termed her, left directions for her body to be dressed “in a 
very fine Brussels lace head-dress, a Holland shift, with a tucker and 
double ruffles of the same lace, and a pair of new kid gloves, and to be 
wrapped in a winding sheet of fine linen.” This fastidiousness in 
death called forth the satire of Pope in the lines :— 

*** Odious! In woollen! ’Twould a saint provoke ;’ 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke ;) 
* No, let a charming Chintz, and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my hapless face : 


One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead— 
And—Betty—give this Cheek a little Red.’ ” 


In vol. ii. of the Register, sub. an. 1718-20, there are a few other 
entries, as follows, relating to this matter, in the handwriting of the 
curate, Robert Armistead. The regulation for making these entries 
in the register was evidently never fully observed at Stretford. 


A fidavits of persons buryed in Woollen. 1718. 
Novemb* 18th, rec* this Affidavit. 9bF 18, 1718. 

Mary Pickford of Stretford hath made Oath before me yt the body of Margaret 
Derbyshire of Stretford afores’d was interr’d [November 14th] in Nothing prohibited 
by the late Act of Parliam‘ for burying in Woollen. 

As Witness my hand. Sam! Bellis, 
Witnisses Eliz. Bellis, Curate of Ashton Super Mersey. 
Alice Tayler ® her marke. 
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Decemb* 20th, 1718, rec this Affidavit. 
Com: Lan: Manchester Decemb* 20 1718. 

Which day Ann wife of Sam! Hampson of Stretford in the parish of Manchester 
Thatcher made Oath y' the body of Sarah wife of Tho, Tipping of the Township & 
parish afores! Husbandman lately deceas’d [December 14] was interr’d according to 
the Act of Parliam' for burying in Wollen. 

Radley Ainscough Cap: [chaplain] de Manchr. 
Com. Lan: May 8th, 1719. 

J John Aylmer AM do certify that Jsabel ffalas of Stretford in the said Count 
made Oath before me y* the —_ of W™ ffalas of the said Town was interr’d acseel 
ing to the Act of Parliament for burying in Wollen. John Aylmer. 

Witt: Rot Armistead, 

Maria X [mark] Cotten. 


The notice of the burial, May 6, 1719, of William ffallas (i.e. Fallows), 
in the register describes him as “the son of John ffallas & Jsabel his 
wife.” It is noted with the entry of the burial of Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Tipping, that an affidavit was brought, May 2,1720. Two 
entries in 1721 refer to affidavits being taken by the above-named 
Mr. Samuel Bellis; another affidavit is noted as having been taken. 
May 1 of the same year by Radley Aynscough.—The Woollen Act 
was not repealed until 1814 (54 Geo. III., cap. 108). There are 
several references in the register to the ministers of the chapel which 
biographers of local clergy will know how to appreciate.. 
RicHarD WYLDE, as we have seen, was serving the cure in 1618, 
The next ministers named in the local record are the following :— 
** Robert Williams sonne of RoBERT WILLIAMS minister at Stretford was baptized the 
28th day of June And. 1638.”’ (This is interlined). 
“ RicaRD Benson the minester of Gods word was buried at Stretford Chapell in the 
Chancell the seven and twenteth duy of May 1651.” 
“ Jane the wife of Richard Benson minnister of Gods word was buried the eighttenth 
day of Desember being fryday [1657].” 
(Benson was minister of Chorlton where he succeeded Mr. Pollitt). 
The name ‘‘Joun Opcrort” is found scribbled in one place, per- 
haps by himself. He was also connected with the adjoining chapelry 
of Chorlton. He it was who gave so much trouble to the Presbyterian 
Classis, who when set at defiance by such “ delinquents ” called in the 
assistance of a Justice of the Peace. One of his family is mentioned: 
« Jsrael the son of John odcroft minnister of Chorlton was babtised the eight day of 
august Annoque domini 1651.” 
It is characteristic of this man that he had his child baptized twice. 
Israel seems to have been taken the same day to Flixton, according to 
the following entry at page 130 of the register of that parish: “ Jsraell 
sonn of John Odcroft de Stretford baptised Aug: the 8th, 1651.” 
This ceremony was performed by the Rev. Edward Woolmer, who was 
of the same mind as the Presbyterians and his neighbour Odcroft. 
The Rev. Francois Mostey, of the Collegiate Church, Manchester, 
resided in this neighbourhvod at Turnmoss or Turfmoss, a lonely house 
in the low-lying meadows, and in all probability served the cure. He 
received ordination at the hands,of the Manchester Classis ; and ulti- 
mately became (1678-4) Rector of Wilmslow. The following entries 
relate to his family. They do not appear in the Mosley Family 
Memoirs : 
“ ffrancis the soonne of ffrancis Moosly minnister of the word of God and fellow at 


the Colledge at Manchester was borne the nine teenth day of may and babtised 
the eight day of Jyne [1665].” 
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« Osweld the sonne of Franchis Mooseley was borne the 13 day of May and was bab- 
tised the 23 day of May [1667].” 
“ Meriall the daughtr: of ffrances Moseley de Turmosse Cler. was Borne Aug: the 
Eighteenth and was Baptized the ffirst day of September Anno 1669.” 
“ Merial] the davghter of ffrances Mosely was bvried the 29 day of Desember [1669].” 
“* Edward the son of mr. franchis Mosley was buried the 21 day of aprill [1674].” 
Some of the neighbouring clergy are also named in the register. 


1666: “ Sammvell Dickason and ann Hoolt weere married at Stretford Chapell the 
15 day of Jvly with a sertifficate vnder the hand of MresTER CENNION Parson At 
Prestich.” 


(Edward Kenyon, B.D., related by marriage to the patron of Prest- 
wich rectory, was appointed to Prestwich in 1659, in succession to 
Isaac Allen and held possession till 1668). 

There is a baptism of a member of the local family of Davenport 
on the 26th May, 1689, ‘“‘by mee Perer Suaw.” The Rev. Peter 
Shaw also held the cure of Didsbury from September 1685 to 1709, 
when he resigned (Booker’s Chorlton, pp. 61, 64, 75). 

The Rev. Jon Hing, a fellow of the College, Manchester, whose 
widow left a valuable educational legacy to the village, is mentioned 
on the 11th March, 1696-7, and on the 18th August, 1701. 

Joun Cox.ier, the father of “Tim Bobbin,” was for some years 
minister of Stretford, being then a literate only. In 1716 he was 
permitted to discharge the deacon’s office at Hollinsfare or Hollins- 
green, near Warrington, where, according to a Flixton tradition, 
“Tim Bobbin” was born ; but in 1725, according to a recently-passed 
statute, he was compelled to take priest’s orders at Chester. Accord- 
ing to the Stretford Register he was about four years connected with 
the chapelry. The first entry, 17th Dec., 1706, alludes to him as 
“Mr. Jno. Collier parson of Stretford.” There are two baptisms in 
the succeeding year: the first on 80th March following the preceding 
entry, “ by mr. [or mee] John Collier minister ibid:” the second on 
25th June, “‘ p Mr. Jno. Collier minister ibid.” There are five entries 
in 1708, on 6th May, 5th May, 18th July, 22nd July, and 1st Novem- 
ber, all of which describe Collier as Minister of Stretford ; but it is 
noticeable that two of these entries relating to baptisms of the Green 
and Birch families, viz., those on 18th July, and on lst November, 
speak of him as “then Minister of Stretford,” these two entries by 
exception being engrossed. There are three of his baptisms in 1710 ; 
one on the 80th April “ by John Collier, curate of Eccles ;” another 
on 12th October “by Mr. John Collier ;” and the third (the last 
Collier entry in the old register) on the 3rd August, “p. Mr. Jno. 
Collier.” There is reason to believe that some of these entries are 
in the handwriting of Collier, who during the years in question was 
resident at Urmston. His connection with Stretford and Eccles are 
new facts in his life. He is not named in the Eccles Registers, nor 
do I find him in Harland’s Ancient Parish Church of Eccles, 1864. 

In 1709 and 1710 “Mr. Tuomas Exxison, Rector of Ashton sup. 
Mersie,” is mentioned; and there are several entries relating to 
families belonging to that parish. To a baptism in 1713 (Register, 
vol. ii.), Ellison adds his own name in full, “‘ The Reverend Thomas 
Ellison Parson of Ashton sup. mercy.” There are also three of his 
baptisms in the successive years 1714, 1715, 1716. His interment is 
noted in the Ashton-on-Mersey register by his successor thus : 
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‘* April y® 5th the most Reuerend Mr. Tho. Ellison Rect* of Ashton sup Mersey 
Deceased and was Interred at Ashton sup Mersey aforesaid April y*® 8th 1717. 

Sam" Bellis.” 

In 1710 and 1711 the name of Mr. Seiswick, or Szpewick, Parson 
of Flixton, appears as officiating at the Chapel. Under the latter 
orthography, and as Parson and Minister at Flixton, he, in 1714 and 
1716, officiates at two other baptisms (vol. ii. of the Register). These 
entries are of value, since they supply the name of an Incumbent of 
Flixton not found in the list given in Baines (new ed. vol. i. 608). 

Two baptisms on 8th April, 1711, are celebrated by “ Micuzu 
FFLETCHER, Presbytarian parson of the Crosstreet Chapel.” This is 
probably the chapel at Cross Street or Sale Moor, in Cheshire ; not 
the Cross Street chapel in Manchester. 

“Parson Hott” baptizes two children at the Chapel on the 2nd 
and 8th November, 1711. In vol. ii. of the Register he was baptizing 
at the Chapel 31st Oct. 1714, and 27th February following. In both 
these cases his designation is “Mr. Hoult.” In 1719 it is noted that 
“Parson Hoult” baptized a child at Chorlton Chapel, 10th April. 

On 24 Feb. 171]-12 “ Dr. RoE” baptises one of the Birch family. 
This was the well-known Warden Wroe, of the College, Manchester. 
About this time it would appear that there was no fixed minister at 
Stretford. Another of the Fellows of the College, named Benson (1) 
baptizes a child in 1711. 

“ Jno. Jackson, M.A., minister, 1721;” “Stratford, Nov. ye. 29, 
1737—Jon. Jackson, minister,” are names scribbled on page 3 and on 
a page filled with entries belonging to 1670. . 

The ‘‘ simple annals of the parish poor” contain a few entries which 
the poet of the poor might have turned to account ; thus :— 

1657 : “An ovld poore woman was bvried the third day of September at Stretford 
Chapell having a brother in Maxfild neere the broken Cros.”’ 

1659-60: “ Sammvell the sonne that was taken to nors by Richard Talior the Tinker 
was bvried the thirteth day of Jenvary being Mondy anno dom mini 1659.” 

1667. ‘‘ Grissi (or Griff) Harry was bvried the first day of October.” 

1689-90 : ‘‘ A man buried that Drowned is selfe in Shawcross Pitt [?] and 
the first of march anno dom 1689.” 

The bulk of the names in this old register belong to the families of 
the villagers. The only callings that are noticed are those of the 
village smith and a few carriers; entries which afford a testimony to 
the rising importance of Manchester. A solitary “linnen weaver” 
is the only indication that the village is not wholly given up to 
agriculture. The families of Hulme, Harrison, Birch, and Newton, 
seem to have been considered of the greatest importance, they being 
frequently mentioned with the titles of “ Mr.” or “gentilman,” The 
entries which follow are all that relate to the Trarrorp family:— 
1672: “ mistris franchis Trafford was bvried the 27 day of September.” 

1672 : ‘‘ Sir sissill Trafford was bvried the 29 day of November.” 
1703 : ‘Humphrey, y® son of Humprey Traford of Traford was Born y® 20 day of 
August, & about eight of y® Clock in y® Morning Annoq. Domini 1703.” 

On page 57 is a list of the chapel wardens for several years at the 
close of the century ; and there is a singularly interesting list of col- 
lections, made by briefs. 
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THE FAMILY OF COURTENAY, EARLS OF DEVON. 
BY FRANK ORDE RUSPINI. 


(Continued from page 22. ) 


Tue Abbey of Ford, which came in feudal vassalage to the Courte- 
nays, was one of the most important of the Devonshire monasteries, 
and at the time of its suppression by Henry VIII., had, through the 
munificence of its last abbot, Thomas Chard, been greatly beautified 
and enlarged. Its history in brief is as follows :—Richard de Brioniis, 
the second Baron of Oakhampton of that family, founded a monastery 
of the Cistercian order at Brightley, in the year 1133, by transporting 
to that spot from Waverley, an abbot and twelve monks. Brightley 
proved to be a most undesirable locality, and in five years’ time the 
newly established colony found themselves unable to remain there, 
and straightway prepared to return to their original home at Waver- 
ley. On their return they directed their solemn march through the 
parish of Thorncombe, where, with Cross uplifted and holy psalm, 
they wended their way homewards. The Lady Adelicia, who at that 
time had succeeded her brother, met the reverend fathers and learned 
the reason of their pilgrimage. Shocked at their story of distress, the 
lady addressed the abbot and monks somewhat as follows :— 

“ Far be it from me, my Lords and Holy Fathers, to earn eternal obloguy and dan- 
ger by withdrawing from a work such as that which my Lord and brother Richard, 
with earnest piety, so solemuly and happily undertook for the honour of God and for 
the salvation of all our souls. Behold, this my manor in which we now stand, fertile 
and woody and abounding in fruit ; I will give it to you in perpetuity, together with 
my manor-house, in exchange for your sterile district. Remain here until you can 
build for yourselves in this estate a more suitable monastery ; a work in which I will 
give you all the help I can.”—(Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, Vol. V. p. 18). 
This manor-house of West Ford gave the monks a shelter for six years, 
and at the end of the time they built themselves the monastery which 
stood for many succeeding centuries. There the learned and pious 
monks, from time to time presided over by abbots of superior abilities, 
studied their Bible, and wrote their chronicle of passing events, 

Henry de Pomerai subsequently devised the lands of Thale or Tale 
to the monks of Ford, a gift which his successor, Geoffrey, was disin- 
clined to confirm. Robert de Courtenay, the son of Reginald, how- 
ever induced him to forego his claims for the sum of fifty marks, 
and the religious baron paid that sum to the rapacious Norman out of 
his own purse. In the year 1812 Edward II. granted the monks 
a market, and six days’ fair at Easter, commencing on Easter Tuesday. 
The market, which was first held in the middle of the week, was after- 
wards changed to Saturday, and eventually discontinued. On the 
suppression of the monastery by Henry VIII., the manor of Thorn- 
combe was granted to John, Earl of Oxford, and the site of the abbey 
passed to the Pollards. The original chapel, built in the twelfth cen- 
tury, was said by Lysons to have still remained in his time. The 
remains of Reginald and Hawyse were deposited in the abbey church. 

Reginald de Courtenay left four children, three sons and one 
daughter. The daughter married Gilbert Bassett, of Hedendon. His 
G 
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three sons were respectively named Robert, Reginald, and Henry. 
Robert succeeded to his father’s honours, and in the year A.D. 1214, 
was made Governor of Bridgenorth Castle. 

‘* Know ye that we have committed the Castle of Bruges, in the county of Shrews- 
bury, with the appurtenances thereof, to our beloved and faithful Robert de Courte- 
nay, to be kept as long as it shall please us, therefore we command that you deliver 
the castle to him.”—(Cleaveland’s History of the Courtenay Family, page 126). 

In the 17th year of the reign of King John he was made Sheriff of 
Oxford, governor of the castle, and custodian of the King’s prisoners, 
In addition to these offices he had the coinage of tin both in Devon 
and Cornwall. In 1216 Henry III. came to the throne. He was a 
gentle and merciful prince, but of a most fickle and unstable character. 
He received every impression from those who surrounded him, and 
whom he loved for the time, with the most imprudent and most un- 
reserved affection ; his friendships were little valued because they 
were neither derived from choice nor maintained with constancy. 
King Henry feared his own nobility, and trusted to advisers 
of foreign blood. These men, chiefly Poictevins, gained a com- 
plete ascendancy over him. To please them he committed many 
injustices, and drew upon himself the anger of his barons, who threat- 
ened to give the crown to another if he did not at once dismiss the 
foreigners from his presence. Amongst other injustices, the castle of 
Exeter was taken away from Lord Courtenay and given to Peter de 
Rievaux, who was then the chief favourite of the King; and with the 
castle of Exeter went the hereditary shrievalty of Devon, and Cour- 
tenay was thus most unjustly despoiled of the honours that his ances- 
tors had enjoyed for centuries. 

Robert de Courtenay was a munificent patron of the Abbey of Ford, 
where, after his death at Iwerne, he was buried with great pomp. 
On his monument were inscribed the following lines :— 

** Hic jacet ingenui de Courtnay gleba Roberti, 
Militis egregii virtutum laude referti; _ 
Quem genuit strenuus Reginaldus Courtiniensis 
Qui procer eximius fuerat tunc Devoniensis.”’ 
Which has been Englished as follows :-— 


** Here lyeth the body of Robert Courtenay, 
A knight renowned for feats of war ; 
The son of valiant Reginald, 
A noble man of Devonshire.” 


Lord Robert married Mary, youngest daughter of William de 
Redvers or Rivers, Earl of Devon. The family of Rivers in this line 
subsequently became extinct, and the Earldom of Devon devolved 
eventually on the Courtenay family. Our space precludes our tracing 
the history of this family, which had held the Earldom of Devon since 
the Conquest. By this marriage Lord Robert left two sons and a 
daughter. His two sons were John, his successor, and Sir William, 
surnamed de Musberrie. His daughter’s name was Hawyse, and she 
married John de Nevil. Lord John, the eldest son, was high in royal 
favour, and received the usual privileges accorded to persons of 
baronial rank, though as the records of summonses in those times are 
all lost, there is no evidence that he was ever summoned to any Par- 
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liament. He accompanied Henry in his Gascon war, and, later, was 
constituted Governor of Totues Castle. Lord John appears to have 
inherited the piety and virtues of his ancestors, as witness the follow- 
ing anecdote preserved among the archives of Ford Abbey. It hap- 
pened once when the Lord Courtenay was returning home from beyond 
the sea, there arose so great and violent a storm that the mariners 
despairing of life, betuok themselves to their prayers. After which the 
Lord Courtenay said to them, “ Be not afraid, but pluck up your spirits 
and strive to help us for one hour, for then my monks of Ford will 
arise to their vigils, and will put up their prayers to God for me, so 
that no storms nor tempests shall destroy us.” But the frightened 
mariners heeded not his encouragiug voice, and Lord Courtenay fell 
down on his knees and offered up the following prayer :— 

“ Omnipotent and most merciful God, I beseech Thee to hear the prayers of the 
holy monks now praying for me, and to hear tny prayer, and for Thy goodness bring 
us safe to the wished for haven.”—(Monasticon Anglicanum, Vol. V. p. 379). 

The story runs that the storm ceased, and that the astunished 
sailors rejoiced, and united with their noble passenger in giving thanks 
tu Almighty God for their deliverance from danger. Lord Courtenay, 
upon his landing, went direct to the Abbey and narrated the account 
of his peril and of his escape. At his request the monks admitted 
him into their fraternity. He died in the year 1273, and was buried 
in Ford Abbey, in front of the high altar. This Lord Courtenay 
espoused Isabel, daughter of Hugh de Vere, Earl of Oxford and Lord 
High Chamberlain of England, by whom he left one son named Hugh. 
The Inquisition ‘‘ post mortem” states that he held the castle, maner, 
and borough of Oakhampton of the King in capite, as the head of his 
barony, besides divers demesne manors, which he held as parcels of 
his barony there particularly extended and valued with the patronage 
of the Priory of Cowich, and the Priory of St. Mary de Marisco, which 
were held of the Barony of Oakhampton in free-almoigne ; and that 
John Floier held three acres of land of the Lord John de Courtenay, 
in capite, subject to the payment of a pitcher of wine as often as the 
said John or any of his heirs should breakfast or eat in Ex Island. 

Hugh de Courtenay, his eldest son and successor, was the first of 
his name who deviated from the pious rule of life laid down by his 
predecessors. He had more of the rapacity of his class than the piety 
of his family. Although his father had freed the monks of Ford from 
the services due to their lord, he not only refused to confirm this act 
of graciousness, but actually took measures to oblige the monks to 
forego their privileges. He came one day with’a body of fierce re- 
tainers and drove off some cattle. A lawsuit was forthwith commenced 
against him, but the monks eventually withdrew from a conflict with 
the representative of a family to whom they were indebted for so 
many kindnesses. Peace might have been secured but for the rapacity 
of the Baron. Further acts of violence were committed, and the law- 
suit was revived. A second time the Abbot withdrew the suit ; but 
the haughty Baron never relaxed his severe action towards the monas- 
tery, aud the sore thus originated was not healed for many years. 

This Baron married Eleanor, daughter of Hugh le Despencer the 
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elder, Earl of Winchester, by whom he left two sons and four daughters, 
His éldest son and successor was named Hugh ; his younger son was 
Sir Philip, surnamed de Moreton, a famous soldier, who was slain in 
the battle of Stirling in 1314. Hugh, the eldest son, in character 
more resembled his father than bis earlier ancestors. His life was full 
of disputes, more especially with the Bishop of Exeter. He was no 
friend to the Abbey of Ford, though late in life, when the Earldom of 
Devon was restored to him, he was prodigal in his gifts to other religious 
houses. He obtained a license from Edward II. to make a feoffment of 
the manor of Moreton, which he devised to his brother, Sir Philip. 

Two of the disputes in which this lord was engaged are recorded in 
history. In the year 1307 Walter Stapleton was consecrated Bishop 
of Exeter; Lord Hugh claimed to be steward at the feast of instal- 
lation, by virtue of his feudal tenure of the manor of Slapton. The 
claim was at length allowed by the Bishop, and his service was de- 
fined as follows. He was to meet the Bishop at the east gate of the 
city when he descended from his horse ; then going a little before him 
on his right hand, he was to keep off from him the press of the people. 
He was to attend him into the choir, there to be installed, and at the 
feast he was to serve the first mess at the Bishop’s own table. In 
return for this service Lord Courtenay was to receive four silver 
dishes, two salt-cellars, one cup wherein the Bishop was to drink, one 
wine-pot, one spoon, and two basons wherein the Bishop washed—all 
these vessels were to be of silver. If the lord was sick and unable to 
do this service, he was to depute a knight to act in his behalf, who 
should swear that bis lord was unable to perform it. The other dis- 
pute between the Baron and Bishop was thus caused— 

The Lord Courtenay ona cettain market-day sent his caterer to buy fish, at which 
time there were only three potsof fish in the market ; the Bishop's caterer likewise came, 
and both of them thinking the whole to be too little for either, they strove about the 
fish, The Mayor on his part, minding the good of the city, and that others also 
might have the benefit of the market, ‘ecided the controversy by delivering one pot 
of fish to the Lord Courtenay’s caterer, another to the Bishop's, and the third he re- 
served for the market. The Lord Courtenay was aggrieved with this decision, and 


the Mayor of Exeter being one-of his retainers, the Baron summoned the chief a 
trate to his presence. Mayor, aware of the character of his Lord, was afraid to 


ther bis brethren at the Guild Hall, he oe nme them to 
ai 


go singly, so, callin toge 

accompany him, The ayor was shown into the Lord’s private chamber, where the 
latter assailed him with bitter reproaches. Finding that it was impossible to satisfy 
Lord Courtenay, the Mayor took off his outer garment, which bore his Lord’s livery, 
and handed it to the ‘on, in token that he desired no longer to be his retainer. 
Whereupon the latter became so furious that the burgesses outside, being afraid of 
violence being offered to their mayor, attempted to force the door of the chamber. 
The Baron desired the Mayor to pacify the people, which being done, he professed to 
be appeased, though he ever after bore strong resentment against the municipality. 
Upon this an ordinance was made by the Mayor and Common Councilmen, that no 
Freeman of Exeter should ever wear any foreigner’s livery, badge, or izance, 
without the Mayor's permission, and this ordinance was inse in the Freeman's 
oath.—(Cleaveland, p, 137), 


Lord Hugh was duly admitted to the dignity of Knight Banneret, 
and submitted to the ceremony of immersion in the bath on his ad- 
mission to the order, The Earldom of Devon came to him when he 
was nearly eighty years of age, on the death of Isabel de Fortibus, 
Countess of Albemarle, daughter of Baldwin de Rivers, 7th Ear! of 
Devon, and heir of Baldwin, 8th aud last Earl of that family. The 
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sovereignty of the Isle of Wight, which should have descended to him 
at the same time, was withheld from him. The King deemed the 
regalities of the island to be too dangerous a possession for so power- 
ful a baron to hold. He married Agnes, the sister of Lord St. John, 
of Basing, by whom he had four sons and two daughters. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Hugh. His second son, John, was Abbot 
of Tavistock. He was buried at Cowick. 

Hugh de Courtenay, 2nd Earl of Devon of his family, his eldest son, 
lived to a good old age and had a numerous issue by Margaret, daughter 
of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, and Lord High 
Constable of England. Several of his sons were men of great renown 
and famous in their time. The Earl died at Tiverton, and was buried 
in Exeter Cathedral. His sons were Hugh, Thomas, Edward, William, 
Jobn, Philip, Peter, and Humphrey. He had also nine daughters. 
The eldest son, Hugh, was born A.D. 1327; he was a brave soldier, and 
fought both at Crecy and Calais, and probably also at Poictiers. He 
was one of the founders of the Order of the Garter, and distinguished 
himself at a famous tournament held at Eltham. When an alarm 
was raised of a French invasion, Courtenay was instructed to arm, 
array, and conduct to the coast a force of Devonshire men to repel 
the invaders. He married a sister of the celebrated Guy, Lord Brian, 
standard-bearer at the battle of Crecy, and by her left one son, Hugh, 
who married the daughter of Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, by the 
Fair Maid of Kent, who afterwards wedded the Black Prince. Both 
father and son died in the lifetime of their grandfather, the Earl; whilst 
the peerage descended to Edward, the eldest son of Edward Cour- 
tenay, of Godlington, the Earl’s third son. This Edward left two 
sons—1. Edward, who succeeded to the Earldom, and 2. Sir Hugh. 
Courtenay, of Haccomb. Edward Courtenay, 3rd Earl of Devon, is 
known as the blind Earl, having lost his eyesight many years before his 
death. Itis not clearly known who his wife was, but she is believed to 
have been a lady of the Camois family. He was buried in Ford Abbey. 
His eldest son married one of the sisters of the Jast Mortimer, Earl of 
March, but died in his father’s lifetime without issue. 

The younger son, Hugh, married Anne, daughter of Richard, Lord 
Talbot, and succeeded as 4th Earl. He died 16 June, 1422, leaving 
a son and ‘their named Thomas, who succeeded as 5th Earl. This 
Earl and his three sons who successively inherited the family dig- 
nities, found their lots cast in troublous times. The bloody wars of 
the Roses had begun ; the decimation of the nobility had commenced. 
The proudest families of the land were reduced to beggary. Ancient 
and unbroken lines suddenly came to their termination, and many of 
the best known titles died out for want of heirs. Amongst the 
families whose honours became extinct was that of Bonville. Lord 
Bonville lost both his son and his grandson in the battle of Wakefield. 
The three sons of the then Earl of Devon fell victims to the fate of 
war, and the elder line of the Courtenay family came to anend. The 
Courtenays were Lancastrians, the Bonvilles Yorkists, and the Civil War 
was reproduced in miniature in the feud between them. 

Returning to the fourth son of Hugh, 2nd Earl, by Margaret de 
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Bohun, William Courtenay, sometime Bishop respectively of Hereford 
and London, and eventually Archbishop of Canterbury, we find a 
man who set his mark not merely upon his own times but upon gene- 
rations to come. In the brief period of Wat Tyler’s ascendancy, 
his followers seized Simon Sudbury, the then Archbishop, and be- 
headed him on Tower Hill. Courtenay was then elevated to the 
primacy. Archbishop Courtenay is memorable in history for three 
things. For his energetic opposition to Wycliff and to Lollardy ; 
for his life-long feud with Wycliff's two powerful friends, Lancaster 
and Northumberland ; and for his bold advocacy of the freedom of the 
English Church. Courtenay was not a violent man ; his two prin- 
cipal friends were Bishop Braybrook, of London, and William of Wick- 
ham, Bishop of Winchester, the well-known founder of educational 
institutions. He was wont to enter into disputation with those who 
were accused of holding heretical opinions, and it is to his honour that 
no one was put to death for the sake of religion during his primacy, 
although no sooner had Arundel, his successor, ascended the throne of 
Canterbury, than an Act was passed for the burning of heretics. 

A curious ceremony which took place on the installation of Arch- 
bishop Courtenay is deserving of record. Having received his tem- 
porals from the King and done homage for them, he went to Lambeth 
palace, where there came to him a monk, sent from the Prior and 
Convent of Canterbury to deliver to him the Cross. The messenger 
delivered the Cross to the Archbishop with the following words :— 

“ Reverend Father, I am the messenger of the Great King, that doth require and 
command you to take upon you the government of His Church, to love and defend 
the same.” 

Archbishop Courtenay married Richard II. to the sister of the King 
of Bohemia, and afterwards crowned the Queen. At the coronation, 
the King handed to the Archbishop the golden eagle, full of precious 
oil, which had been preserved from the time of Henry II., and which, by 
tradition, wes said to have been given by the Virgin Mary to Thomas 
a Becket ; with this oil the Archbishop anointed the Queen. 

John Wycliff was the rector of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. He 
was the first Protestant, and being a man of family, for he is said to 
have been born at Wycliff, where his relatives resided for many gene- 
rations, as well as a learned man, his doctrines made some progress, 
and he himself obtained the protection of stout John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, and of Percy, Earl of Northumberland. Wycliff at 
length was deemed by the Pope to be a dangerous man, and Gregory 
XI. issued a Bull for his apprehension. Courtenay, who was then 
Bishop of London, cited Wycliff to appear before his tribunal, and the 
bold priest answered the summons, supported by the two nobles. 
Lancaster demanded that a seat should be given to Wycliff during 
the examination of his principles. The Bishop exclaimed against the 
insult. The Londoners who were present attacked the noblemen, who 
escaped from the place with difficulty. The people were so incensed 
at what they considered an affront to their Bishop, that they broke 
into the houses of both noblemen, threatened them with death, and 
plundered their goods. It was with difficulty that they were appeased 
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by the Archbishop. Courtenay’s defence of the regalities of England 
against the usurpation of the Papacy resulted in the passing of an im- 
portant measure, the “Statute of Premunire.” In 1392 (15 Richard 
II.), he made the following declaration in his place in Parliament :— 

That the Pope ought not to excommunicate any Bishop, nor to intermeddle for or 
touching any preferment to any ecclesiastical dignity recorded in the King’s Courts, 
and that the Pope ought to make no translation to any Bishoprick within the Realm 
against the King’s will, for that the same was to the destruction of the Realm and 
Crown of England, which had always been so free, as the same had had no earthly 
sovereign, but had been subject to God only in all things touching Regalities, and to 
none other. 

Upon this was made the Statute of Premunire, by which it was enacted that, 
whereas the Bishop of Rome, under the pretence of an absolute supremacy over the 
Church, took upon him to dispose by his mandates of most of the Bishopricks, Ab- 
bacies, and other ecclesiastical benefices of worth in England, and if the Bishops did 
upon the legal presentments of the Patrons of such Benefices institute any Clerks to 
them, they were thereupon excommunicated by the Pope to the great damage and 
unjust wrong of the King’s good subjects ; and whereas the Bishop of Rome took upon 
him to translate and remove the said Bishops, either out of the Realm, or from one 
See to another within the Realm, without the knowledge of the King or consent of 
the Bishops themselves ; if any person shall purchase, or cause to be purchased, in 
the Court of Rome any such translations, sentences of excommunication, Bulls, or 
other instruments, to the detriment of the King and his realm ; both they and such 
as bring, receive, notify, or put them in execution, shall be put out of the King’s pro- 
tection, and their Lands and Tengments, Goods and Chattels, forfeited to the King, 
and their bodies attached if they can be found. Process being made out against them 
by the Writ called ‘ Przmunire facias,’ as is ordained in other former Statutes for 
Provisors.—(Cleaveland, p. 190). 

The fifth son of Hugh, 2nd Earl of Devon, was Sir Philip, to whom 
his father gave the Castle of Powderham. This castle stands about 


six miles from Exeter, near the confluence of the Ex and the Kenn. 


‘¢ Where Ex meets curled Kenn with kind embrace, 
In crystal arms they clip fair Powderham Place.” 


Powderham Castle was probably built by William d’Ou, Count d’Ou, 
a Norman noble who accompanied the Conqueror. The manor of 
Powderham was at all events conferred on this warrior, though it is 
possible that the castle was then already erected. Camden refers its 
erection to Isabel de Fortibus, but he has no good ground for this 
opinion. In the reign of. William Rufus, William D’Ou, and Mow- 
bray, Earl of Northumberland, were attached for high treason, and 
their estates confiscated. Powderham subsequently belonged to a 
family who bore its name, and eventually passed to Humphrey de 
Bohun, by whose daughter it became part of the estates of the Cour- 
tenays. The Ear] bestowed the castle and manor, with other properties, 
on his fifth son, Philip, on his marriage with Anne Wake. From this 
Sir Philip the present line of the Courtenay family descend. 

Sir Peter, the seventh son, was a famous soldier ; he was the Royal 
standard-bearer, Governor of Windsor Castle, and of Calais, Lord High 
Chamberlain of England, and Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter. In the year 1390, Sir David Lindsay, ist Earl of Crawford, 
attended by Sir William Dalzell, was on a visit to London. Sir William 
was a wise and witty knight, and on one occasion being at court he saw 
Sir Peter Courtenay, who was famous for his skill in tilting, and for the 
beauty of his person, parading the palace, arrayed in a new mantle, 
bearing for device an embroidered falcon, with this rhyme— 
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* T bear a falcon, fairest of flight, 
Who so pinches at her, his death is dight, 
In graith.” 
The Scottish knight being a wag, appeared next day in a dress exactly 
‘similar to that of Courtenay, but bearing a magpie instead of the 
falcon, with a motto ingeniously contrived to rhyme to the vaunting 
inscription of Sir Peter— 
‘* T bear a pie, picking at a piece, 
Who so picks at her, I shall pick at his nese, 
In faith.” 


This affront could only be expiated by an encounter with sharp lances, 
In its course Dalzell left his helmet unlaced so that it gave way at 
the touch of his antagonist’s lance, and he thus avoided the shock of 
the encounter. This happened twice; in the third encounter the 
handsome Courtenay lost two of his front teeth. As the Englishman 
complained bitterly of Dalzell’s fraud, in not fastening his helmet, the 
Scotchman agreed to run six courses more, each champion staking in 
the hand of the King two hundred pounds, to be forfeited, if, on 
entering the lists any unequal advantage should be detected. This 
being agreed to, the wily Scot demanded that Sir Peter, in addition 
to the loss of his teeth, should consent to the extinction of one of his 
eyes, he himself having lost an eye in the fight of Otterburn. As 
Courtenay demurred to this proposal, Dalzell demanded the forfeits, 
which after much altercation, the King appointed to be paid to him, 
saying, he surpassed the English both in wit and valour. This story 
probably suggested to Scott the motto of his hero, Lord Marmion— 
“ Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A falcon hovered on her nest, 

With wings outspread and forward breast ; 

E’en such a falcon, on his shield 

Soared, sable, in an azure field : 


The golden legend bore aright, 
Who checks at me to death is dight.” 


On the extinction of the elder line of the Courtenays, in the persons 
of the three last Earls of Devon, the representation of the family de- 
volved upon Sir Hugh Courtenay, of Haccomb, the second son of Sir 
Edward, of Godlington. This Sir Hugh married three times. His 
8rd wife was Maud, daughter of Sir John Beaumont, of Sherwell, 
co. Devon, and by her he had his only son and heir, Sir Hugh. This 
second Sir Hugh adhered to the political creed of his family, for he 
lost his life, fighting in the cause of Queen Margaret, either during or 
immediately after the battle of Tewkesbury. 


( To be continued. ) 





THE CHURCH BELLS OF CORNWALL: THEIR ARCHA- 
OLOGY AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


BY E. H. W. DUNKIN. 
(Continued from page 224, Vol. XVI.) 


159.—OTTERHAM (38 bells). 


+ (cross fig. 13) “\¥ ore mea bina de pello conta nocina 
Diameter at the mouth, 27} inches. 


This bell has no inscription. Diameter at the mouth, 293 inches. 


+ (cross fig. 24) Est michi collatum ibe istud nomen amatum 
Diameter at the mouth, 32? inches. 





160.—PouNnDsTOcK (5 bells). 
(22.2 Th. . 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 


-2 £.P WS. 
Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. 
1.2 2.2 Tie. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30} inches. 
IOHN HOBBS AND CHARES IENN C.W C.P 1.P 1791. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 
REV? THOMAS TREVENEN VICAR REV? CHARLES DAYMAN CURATE C.P 1. P 1791. 


Diameter at the mouth, 37} inches. Thomas Trevenen was instituted to 
this vicarage on March 18, 1786. 





161.—TinTaGEL (5 bells). 


WILLIAM BRAY . JOHN WADE ..CH . WARDENS 1735. 
In Roman capitals rather smaller than usual. The w’s are inverted m’s, 
and the W in “ Wardens” is reversed. Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. 


MEARS & STAINBANK, FOUNDERS, LONDON. 
Lower down on the waist, 
P. BROWN, ; * 
J. TAYLOR, } CH : WARDENS, A.D. 1868. 
Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. 


IOHN WADE & ROBT AVERY :C.W+:+I.P:ic0.P +: + 17838. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30 inches. 


Joun & WILLIAM Symons CHURCHWARDENS . JANUARY 3 1828. 
© (lion’s head surrounded by cable border, as at Helston, and St. Martin 
in Meneage). 
On a second line in rather smaller capitals, 
CoprEeR HovusE FounpryY HAYLE. 
Diameter at the mouth, 35 inches. 


MEARS & STAINBANK, FOUNDERS, LONDON, 
Lower down 
R.B. KINSMAN, M.A. 
VICAR, A.D. 1868, 
Diameter at the mouth, 35} inches. 


The old tenor was inscribed 1668 D.T C.W.F 





162.—TRENEGLOS (4 bells). 
1, c (skeleton of a bell) P 1712. ov . 
The date is on the opposite side of the haunch to the initials. Diameter at 
the mouth, 26 inches. 
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IAS . WOOD . VIC +-:- ©.G@ +-:+ W.0© +:+ WARDENS + : - © (skeleton ofa 
ell )P-: - 1712 0 
Diameter at the mouth, 28} inches, 
C.G W.C WARDENS 1712 c (skeleton of a bell) P 
Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches. The n in “ Wardens” is reversed. 
i + IAS. WOOD. VIC» ? » WM. OOGDON - : - CH . GEMBLET . 
WARDENS 1712. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 





163.—TREVALGA (3 bells). 
0 0 8) (three shields fig. 19, each bearing a chevron between three lavers), 
IOHN TOOKER CH WARDEN F A PENNINGTON F 1756. 


IOSEPH THORPE RECTOR THOMAS RICKARD C.W.1.P & CO 1773. 
Joseph Thorpe was instituted to the rectory of Trevalga on June 18, 1757, 





1988 164.—WakRBsTOW (3 bells). 
"Diameter at the mouth, 27 inches. This bell is cracked, with the clapper 
lying on the floor of the tower. 
: I (stop) 8 : {stop) Ww (stop) . : © : WARDENS : (stop) : (stop) :: © : (stop) 
P (stop) 1 On i (stop) : (stop). s 
Diameter at ‘os mouth, 30 inches. A small fleur-de-lis is used as a stop. 
The nN in “‘ Wardens” is reversed. 


RICH , PEARse : CH : WABDEN : (stop) : IASPER . WOOD . vicar : 
A.GoopIng :O.0O. 1714. , 
Diameter at the mouth, 32$ inches. The 0’s in “ Wood ” and ‘‘ Gooding” 
are interlaced, and the Ti in the date is reversed. 


churcl 
pairin; 
HUNDRED OF STRATTON. 


AccorDING to the inventory taken by “S* Rychard Greynfyld knight, 
and Rychard Chamond esquyer,” the commissioners appointed by the 
king to make a return of the church goods in the hundred of Stratton, 
there were, in May, 3 Edward VL., forty-one bells distributed among 
the several churches as follows :— 


Byton ra ae a ae eee: 
0, are 
Kilkhamton ... coo cee cee | AS DOLLYS. 
Launsowe [Launcells] . aes 
Marhamchurche ...0 0. se ose ove tii] belles. 
Morwynstowe eT me a 
North] Tam’ton ... oe 4. vee vee tii bellys. 

oughy ll 1. wee ase noe vee ove eee iHity Dells. 
Stratton ... see one ave eee ove ‘htiy bellys. 
Seint mary Wyke coo ove ces coe coe ©} belly. 
i a mre |S 


At the present time none of these bells are in existence, nearly all 
the peals having been recast in the last century either by the Penning- 
tons or Rudhalls. 
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165.—BoyrTon (5 bells). 
This bell has no inscription. Diameter at the mouth, 26 inches. 
This bell has no inscription. Diameter at the mouth, 273 inches. 
This bell has no inscription. Diameter at the mouth, 28# inches, 
This bell has no inscripton. Diameter at the mouth, 31] inches, 


THIS PEAL WAS RECAST BY JOHN TAYLOR OF THE CITY OF OXEORD 1834. 
On the haunch, the D in “ Oxford” being an inverted G, and E used for F 
in the same word, 

REV : E : RUDDELL VICAR. R : GUBBIN J GOODMAN . C . WARNS 
On the waist, the D’s in the word ‘‘ Ruddell” being inverted c’s. Dia- 
meter at the mouth, 36 inches. The weight is said to be about 7 cwt. 





166.—J acosstow (6 bells). 


I.P AND oO. 1771. 
Diameter at the mouth, 25} inches. 


I.P AND CO. 1771. 
Diameter at the mouth, 27 inches. 


:. 2. teem 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 


I.P AND co. 1771. 
Diameter at the raat, 287 inches. 


RICHARD BAKER ANTIPAS CONGDON WARDENS I . P AND CO . 1771. 
Diameter at the mouth, 31} inches. 


I . CALL THE QUICK TO CHURCH AND DEAD TO GRAVE W.PENWARNE - REC . 
oP. 2771. 
Diameter at the mouth, 35 inches. William Penwarne was instituted to 
the rectory of Jacobstow on June 15, 1741. 


The bells bearing the above inscriptions were cast on the glebe near the church out 
of five old bells, additional metal having been added to make a sixth. During the ten 
or twelve years previous to 1771, it appears that the old bells were constantly getting 
out of repair. Thus in 1762 one of them was taken down and re-stocked, and in 
the following year the second was re-hung. Again in 1765 a charge is made for un- 
hanging and re-hanging the tenor bell. The unsatisfactory state of the belfry at this 
time no doubt led to the re-casting of the peal. The following extracts from an old 
churchwardens’ account book of the parish,* will show the expenses incurred in re- 
pairing the tower, and making it fit for the reception of the new peal :— 


1769.—Richard Baker and Antipas Congdon, churchwardens. 


p’ for Laths nails and sand 
p* for two bushels of lime and Carriag: e 
p* Mr Bray for one Hundred and fifty six feet of Timber for the 
frame of the bells... eos 
p* Wm Spry for twenty six feet of Timber ... 
p? Richard Jollife for thirteen feet of Timber 
p* for Sawing of nine Hundred and hractetiaadis two feet of Timber 
at 3s. 6d. per Hundred 
p! for making two Sawpits 
p? for Cutting Down of the Timber... 
p" Robert Bray for himself and man three Days to Saw palen 
and planching boards to planch the Tower 
p* more for Sawing of thirty feet ie 
for our Labour to buy the Timber 
p* the Carpenter’s Labour the same time 
Spent on the Carpenter 
for our Labour when the Timber was Cut Down 
more when the Timber was Measured 


rar 


et et et DD Rt pnw 
CCORSCOD AOS SSS oo 


soocooocooo com 





* The cover of this account book is much shrivelled, and the edges of the leaves 
scorched. It was found in an oven, but is now in the possession of the rector, the 
Rev. F, T, Batchelor, who bas kindly allowed me to make copious extracts from this 
interesting parish record. 
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for our own Labour to carry the Timber sunpunaadien and ans 
up when Sawn 
for going to Boderexcastle to get Timber. 
p* the Kote when we agreed with the bell founder for Cast- 
ing the Bells 
p* for Repairing of a Stay for the pipe of the Tower . 


1770.—Richard Baker and Antipas Congdon, churchwardens. 


p* for Drawing and Caring of Timber from Marris 
p? William Baker for a plow 
p* William Spry for a plow, and him Selfe one day 
p* Richard Pearse for a plow and one Horse .. 
Richard Baker for a plow, men, and 5 Horses 
p* Richard Jollife for 2 Horses in ue 
p‘ John Spry for 8 Horses . 
p* Benjamin ffolly for 2 Horses... 
p* William Baker Jun* for 2 Horses 
Antipas Congdon for 4 Horses 
p‘ the Expence at Week St Mary on the men that had plows and 
Horses about the Timber ooo 
p* William Spry for Caring his timber to Churchtown 
p* Richard Jollife for Caring his Timber to Churchtown 
pt — 7 for 5 days work to Lay the planching of the 


a 
AAS 
= 


o eo 8 FEO PPP OHo 


p* Henry Cory for 2 Crooks 2 Eiys for t the Hatch of the e planch- 
ing of the Tower 12 pounds and half 
for a Stape and nels for the Planching .. 
p* Mr. Phe a mmreeane pages pei in —- for Casting of the 


BR co © coe SCoooeocoe > 
awe w orn coocooococornoO 


i) 
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NOTES ON THE OLD REGISTERS OF THE PARISH OF ST. 
SWITHUN, EAST RETFORD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, WITH 
EXTRACTS. 

BY REY. E. COLLETT, M.A. 


(Concluded from page 44). 


1702. 
Eliz filia Guliel Smith Sartoris Bapt feb: 11™°. 

1704. 
Maria filia Stephani Rose Gener: 17 April. 
Johannes filius Rob) Andra Bapt Julii 17. 


Nomina baptizaterum Anno Dom. 1705. 
Simon Barjona filius fran Morton 6 Julii. 


1707. 
Jacobus filius Alder Guliel Booth 29 Martii. 


1708. 
Wheatcroft base born Son of Sara Siddal 25 Apri. 
Georgius filius Tho Gylby natus 27 Novem bapt 6 decem. 


1718. 
July y® 23rd John was bound an apprentice to Jo 
y* same day was Mrs. Johnson of W. Retford, buried. 


Vol. II. Marriages from Nov. 28, 1653, to Jan. 2, 1710. 


MARRIAGES, 1653. 

The consent of marriage betwixt John Slyman, of Wedom, in the parish of Clare- 
borow, gent., and Margaret Saunderson, of the same parish, widow, Was published in 
the Church of Clareborow three several lord’s daies, to wit, y® 13th, 20th, and 27th of 
November, and passed without exception. And the marriage of the said parties was 
solemnized before John Saton, Bailiff and Justice of y* Peace in the Corporation of 
East Retford, November 28. Jobn Saton. 





1654. 

The intent of marriage between William Skorer, of Boughton, and Jane Turner, of 
laxton, was published in y¢ Church at Laxton ’three several Lord’s daies, and passed 
without exceptions : and at Boughton they have no minister. 

Their —- was solemuized before Thomas Parnell, Justice of y® Peace, in y® 

fE 


Corporation of East Retford, ffebr: 22. Tho. Parnell. 

e intent of marriage betwixt Silvester Marshall, of Guesthorpe, in the parish of 
Marnam, widower, and Barbara Owston, single man [!] of the same, was published in 
the market place, at East Retford, on three severall market daies, to wit, July 7, 14, 
21. They were married Novemb: 24 by mee Henerye Johnson. 


1656. 
The intent of marriage betwixt william Rose, of Laxton, singleman, & Anne Rose, 
the same, widow, was published in the market place of East Retford, May 10, 17, 
%4, and passed without exceptions. 
They were married by mee John Smeeton. 
-—" are no entries for 1660. The above form ceases at the commencement of 





Vol. II. Burials from Nov. 22, 1658, to Feb. 24, 1710. 
A Register of such persons as have bene buried in the parish of 
Fast Retford since the nine and twentieth day of September, 1653. 
Anne Noble the wife of John Noble minister of East Retford was buried Novemb 


Nicholas Collie sometimes Alderman January 25. 


1654. 
John Langden servant to George Boniphant April 22. 
Richard Reinolds Alderman Novemb 4. 
Mary ffisher servant to George Boniphant Decemb 20. 
Susan Sandiford servant to Gonage Boniphant Decemb 24. 
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1655. 
William Moodie sometimes Alderman Jan. 22. 


1656. 
Robert Coe weaver April 16. 
John Noble minister deceased August 25. 


1658. 
Ruth daughter of Elizabeth Samon wid. buryed Aprill 6. 
Anne the daughter of George Ty was buryed Sept. 2. 
Gertrude daughter of George Ty was buryed Deceb 26. 


1659. 
George Bonifant was buryed May 12. 
Holt wid. was buryed Octob 10. 


1660 
seeeeeeeeeee Holt was buryed Novemb 21. 


1661. 
James Cooper alias Bingham being drownd buried July the 7th. 
John Johnson Alderman was buried August the 18th. 
John son of Will Donston Alderman buried September the 18th. 
Elizabeth Denman Aldresse buryed September the 28th. 
Ann wife of William Donston Alderman buried October the 18th. 
Mary Tonge wid: found dead in her house & buried October the 28th. 


1662. 
Widdow Parnell 98 years old buried December 13th. 


1663. 
Thomas Harrington & his wife were buried May the 19th, & 22th. 
The son of Faith Elsam alias Moody was buried June the 4th. 
Thomas Denman Alderman was buried October the 6t. 
Thomas Spavin of Lincolnshire was buried December the 6t. 


1664. 
Thomas Parnel Alderman buried March the 20th. 

1665. 
John Clay aged 97 years was buried September the 30th. 
Elizabeth Parnell vergin buried December the 3d. 


1667. 
Henry Ridley slaine by thieves Decemb: the 20th. 
1668. 
Jobn Jessop An old man was buried April the 12th. 
Gertrude Lees gentw: was buried September the 27th. 


1669. 
Ann Wade da: of Robert Wade bur: being drownd July the 8th. 
Robert Pinchbeche Scholmaster bur. July the 15th. 
Henry Johnson Alderman bur. October the 18th. 
Avn . of Henry Johnson bur. October the 22th. 


Jane dau. of Will: Holland of Newarke bur. Novemb 27th. 


1670, 
James Moore stranger buried November the 8t. 


1671. 
Henry Boot once Bayliffe buried April the 4th. 
Margaret Moore scalded to death June the 8t. 
Peter Booth Alderman bur. July the 12th. 
Hugh Fenton hangd him & buried in the More January 7th. 
Thomas Nicholson Alderman bur. January 15th. 
A stranger found dead in the street & bur. March 11th. 


1672. 
Thomas Brookes Alderman March the 13th. 


1673. 
Robert Smith milliner was buried June the Ist. 
Elizabeth Wade wife of George Alderman buried June the 4th. 
Richard Turner batchelor was buried August the 30tb. 
Grace Wacho gentlewoman was buried March the 22th. 
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1674. 
Ralph Lambert (indigena) was buried May y® 14. z 
Willm Wintringham Vic: 
1676. 
Mr. Ald: Robert Moody Novemb y® 25th. 


1677. 
Mr. John Lane under-Steward of this Corporation ffebr. y® 22. 


1680, 
Barwick Goar November y® 2. 


683. 
John Baxter a Stranger Drownd y® 18 & buryed March y® 19. 
. 1684. 
Originall Mimark Aprill ye 8. 


1685. 
Elizabeth Denman Dau: of Alex: & Orange July y* 16. 2. 
Willm Wintringham 
Vicar. 
Robert Browne 
Tho: Higgins 
Church Wardens. 


1689. 
Elizabeth wife of Thomas Tayler stabbed by her husband June y® 2. 
A boy at Robt Holland’s July ye 3. 
A girle at Mrs. Crabtree’s December y® 28. 


1693. 
Xtofer West Sep. y® 7. 
Xtofer Son Xto Byron Alderm Sep. y® 7. 


1694. 
Isaacke son of Mr. Ald: Goodwill January y® 23. 


1695. 
Mr. Ald: Simon Worlby June y® 3. 
Jane y® Dau: of Tho: Gee October y* 2. 
John Son of Tho: Gee Novem: y® 23. 
Wm. Son of Tho: Gee December y* 3. 


1696. 
Wm. Son of Mr. Ald: Wm. Skelton bur: Oct. y* 2. 
Mary dau: of Mr. Ald. Wm. Boote bur: Oct. y* 9. 
Mr. Ald. Jo" Smeeton bur: Decem: y® 13. 
Wm. Carter Ziph Clarke bur: Decem: y* 14. 


1700. 
Will: Wintringham was buried Mar: y® 19. 
1701. 
Eliz filia Oliverii Walker sepulta circiter Maii finem. 


1702, 
Eliz: filia Rich: Cockain de Moregate Sepult. 5% [Julii]. 
Johannes filius Guliel Hall Lanii sepult. Desenbels 11]™9, 
Rebecca fil. Tho. Buttler Aithiopis Saltantis (?) Sepult. 14%, 
1704, 
Jana filia Tho. Gylby Vicarii 29 Maii. 
Eliz filia spuriosa Guliel Midleton & Eliz. Sewil 28 [Juli]. 


Tho: Gylby Vicar. 


17065. 
Anthonius filius Tho, Gylby Vicarii 19 [Dec.] 


1708, 
Georgius filius Tho. Gylby 13 Decembrii. 
Elizabetha uxor Tho. Gylby 16 Decembrii. 


3 1710. 
Elizabetha filia Varoli Bayly 24 Februa. 


Enp or Vox. II. 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETO., ETO. 
(Continued from page 40. ) 


GLOSSOP.* 
TueErE are eight bells in this church. It is dedicated to All Saints. 
Ist belI—C. & G. MEARS, FOUNDERS, 1853. In one line round 


the haunch in Roman capital letters. 


2nd belI—C. & G. MEARS, FOUNDERS, 1853. In one line round 
the haunch in Roman capital letters. 

8rd bell-JAMES HARRISON OF BARTON-UPON-HUM- 
BER FOUNDER 1815. In one line round the haunch in 
Roman capital letters. 

4th blI—JAMES HARRISON OF BARTON FOUNDER 


1816. In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 


5th blI—-JAMES HARRISON OF BARTON UPON-HUM- 
BER FOUNDER 1816. In one line round the haunch in 
Roman capital letters. 

6th blI—JAMES HARRISON OF BARTON-UPON-HUM- 
BER, FOUNDER 1816. In one line round the haunch in 


Roman capital letters. ; 


7th blI-JAMES HARRISON OF BARTON-UPON-HUM- 


BER FOUNDER 1816. In one line round the haunch in 
Roman capital letters. 
8th blI—-REV. CHRISTOPHER HOWE VICAR . JOHN 
KNOTT & SAMUEL BRAY CHURCHWARDENS 
1815. In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 
In the belfry is a tablet, dated 13th March, 1858, telling of the successful ringing of 
a peal of Kent Treble Bob Majofs, of 7040 changes, in 4 hours and 9 minutes. Also 
another tablet commemorating the Lord Mayor of London, Alderman Cubit, Chair- 


man of the Cottou Famine Committee. He died 7th Nov., 1863, and a peal of Kent 
Treble Bob Majors, of 5280 changes, was rung to his memory in 3 hours 9 minutes. 





TIBSHELF.* 
Tere are five bells in this church. It is dedicated to St. Juhn the 
Baptist. 
Ist belI—C J G MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1848. In one 
line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 
2nd belI—JOHN TAYLOR & CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBO- 
ROUGH 1868. In one line round the baunch in Roman capital 
letters. : 
8rd belI—C J G MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1848. Inone 
line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 
4th bell—+ the Marta in Old English letters in one line round the baunch. 


5th beI—C J G MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1848 Inone 
line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 


* For these bells I am indebted to J. C. Cox, Esq. 
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ON ARBOR LOW. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY GOSS, ESQ. 


I nave called this paper Arbor Zow, because it is written in conse- 
quence of a visit by the North Staffordshire Naturalist and Archezo- 
logical Field Club, myself with them, to that famous Derbysbire circle, 
near Hartington, on the 18th of July, 1876. 

Had not Mr. James Fergusson, in his Rude Stone Monuments, theo- 
rized another origin to this and similar monuments throughout the 
world, there would have been little more to say about Arbor Low 
than that it was probably one of the ancient sacred enclosures of the 
Celtic sun-worshippers, where they offered their sacrifices, and per- 
formed their mysterious religious ceremonies ; the open-air temple, 
or grove nucleus, not of a limited local worship, but of one of the 
earliest, most natural, and most wide-spread faiths of mankind. 

Mr. Fergusson doubts this origin and purpose of the circles, and 
has written mainly to prove that they are monuments and mementoes 
of battle-fields rather than temples, and of date post-Roman rather 
than ancient British. The archzological data which he has so labo- 
riously accumulated, I accept with admiration and gratitude ; but, 
while I acknowledge him to be a collector and teacher of facts, I 
cannot accept his hypothesis without examination and consequent 
objections. Mr. Fergusson labours to show that these circles may 
have been constructed in the days of King Arthur and his Knights of 
the Round Table, and that Avebury and others are mere mementoes 
of that fabulous hero’s victories ; the battles of that Arthur of whom 
it is recorded that the space between his eyebrows was a span, and his 
whole figure large in proportion, so that he was a handsome well-made 
giant. Looking at this circular plateau of Arbor Low, with its great 
flat stones lying round the edge, and some larger ones in the middle, 
it is really suggestive of a round table at which giants, such as Arthur, 
may have squatted down to dinner in ancient days, and gone off with- 
out clearing away the dinner things ! 

Speaking of giants, Mr. Fergusson has shown by his works that he 
is a giant in megalithic knowledge ; but in his espousal of the Arthu- 
rian theory of the origin of these rude stone rings, he has, I fear, put 
on a rude ring armour of so open a pattern as to have rendered him- 
self vulnerable by the tiny weapons of ordinary mortals. 

Another writer is Mr. William Long, to whom archeological stu- 
dents are vastly indebted for a large accumulation of facts respecting 
Stonehenge and its Barrows. With this work, and Mr. Jewitt’s im- 
portant volume on Grave-mounds and their Contents, and some others 
to which I shall refer, it becomes an easy task to re-focus on the sub- 
ject, lights which such theories as the Arthurian tend to muddle. It 
is pleaded against the Druidical theory, that these circles and the 
Druids were not associated by archeologists until early in the last 
century ; I shall show that they were associated as soon as really 
intelligent inquiry was instituted respecting them. But such a plea 
tells more against the Arthurian than the Druidical theory, in the same 
proportion that 170 years, or more, bears to five years, the present age 

H 
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of Rude Stone Monuments, which is dated 187). In estimating the 
value of the origin and age of the Druidical theory, it is necessary to 
reckon up that of the theories which it superseded. 

The megalithic circles had no extant history whatever, that is to 
say, there was no record of their origin or purposes, until a mytholo- 
gist invented one in the 12th century for Stonehenge, which mythic 
origin he placed in the cloudy retrospect of between six and seven 
hundred years before his own time, and which might as well have 
been six or seven thousand years for any means he could then have of 
authenticating his story. I allude to that of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
in which the erection of Stonehenge is ascribed to Aurelius Ambrosius, 
or, more actually, to Merlin the Wizard, in commemoration of the 
treacherous slaughter of three hundred British nobles by Hengist the 
Saxon on Salisbury Downs. Inasmuch as the erection of the huge 
masses of Stonehenge appeared to Geoffrey impossible by human 
means, he peered into the mists of antiquity for a magician, and, 
lighting upon the Merlin of romances, to whom impossibilities were so 
very easy of accomplishment, he gave him the job. So when Aurelius 
wanted to set up a monument on Salisbury plain, Stonehenge was 
already standing in Kildare in Ireland, and was called the Giant's 
Dance, and Merlin proposed to the King that it should be fetched 
to Wiltshire, because “its stones were mystical and of a medicinal 
virtue, and if they can be placed here, as they are there, quite round 
this spot of ground, they will stand for ever.” The king consented, 
and in case the fierce Irishmen should not be for looking on quietly 
while the Giant’s Dance was being taken down from the mountain of 
Kildare, Uther Pendragon, King Arthur’s “fader,” accompanied 
Merlin with 15,000 men. The precaution proved wise, for when 
they got to Erin, an Irish “youth of wonderful valour,” welcomed 
them with an ancient version of the Marseillaise hynmn—‘‘ To arms!” 
exclaimed he, “at the head of a vast army,” and a battle ensued, in 
which victory decided in favour of the Britons ; and proceeding to the 
mountain of Kildare, they “arrived at the structure of stones, the 
sight of which filled them with both joy and admiration. And while 
they were all standing round them, Merlin came up to them and said, 
‘ Now try your forces, young men.’” Then the 15,000 with cables, 
small ropes, ladders, and engines, set to work; but they could 
not stir those vast stones of medicinal virtue. ‘Merlin laughed 
at their vain effurts, and then began his own contrivances.” The 
result, of course. was that “they with joy set sail again to return to 
Britain, where they arrived with a fair gale, and repaired to the 
burial-place with the stones. A great solemnity was held for three 
successive days ; after which Aurelius ordered Merlin to set up the 
stones brought over from Ireland, about the sepulchre; which he 
accordingly did, and placed them in the same manner as they had 
been on the Mount of Killaraus.” Thus did Geoffrey, afterwards 
Bishop of St. Asaph, write what he called ‘British History.” There 
was one particular, however, which Geoffrey omitted, and which was 
mentioned a short time after by another writer, namely, that the 
stones of the Giant’s Dance were brought to Kildare and set up there 
originally by giants, from the remotest parts of Africa. 
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This myth of Geoffrey’s Mr. Fergusson appears to accept as history, 
yet with a sort of apology for the author, and censuring him for his 
romantic manner of telling the tale, and mixing up Merlin with it. 
Yet he evidently clings to it and accepts its dates, for he says, ‘‘ The 
massacre took place apparently in the year 462, and the erection of 
Stonchenge consequently may have been commenced about the year 
466, and carried on during the following years, say down to 470 A.D.” 

For nearly five hundred years after Geoffrey’s time his romance 
appears to have constituted the history of Stonehenge, but, although 
it was not replaced by any reasonable theory, it could not escape the 
ridicule of the enlightened. For example, Samuel Daniel wrote of 
Stonehenge nearly three hundred years ago :— 

‘* Whereon when as the gazing passenger 
Hath greedy look’d with admiration, 
And fain would know its birth, and what it were, 
How there erected, and how long agone : 


Inquires and asks his fellow-traveller, 
What he hath heard, and his opinion ? 


‘* Then ignorance with fabulous discourse, 
Robbing fair art and cunning of their right, 
Tells how those stones were by the devil’s force, 
From Africk brought, to Ireland in a night : 
And thence to Britannie, by magick course, 
From giants’ hands redeemed by Merlin’s sleight.” 

Down to 1620, no intelligent inquiry appears to have been made 
respecting the origin of stone circles. In that year, James I. having 
visited Stonehenge, became so interested in it as to employ Inigo Jones 
to produce out of his knowledge of architecture, what he could respect- 
ing it. The result was that Stonehenge was said to be a Tuscan temple 
built by the Romans in honour of Ceelus or Uranus. I do not believe 
it possible that Inigo Jones meant that the structure was of the 
Tuscan style of architecture, but that it was a temple of the religion 
of an ancient Etruscan people—an astronomical worship. No one 
will now believe it possible that the Romans, since their national name 
was invented, would erect so rude and so thoroughly un-Roman a struc- 
ture, and I am surprised that anyone should imagine that a people 
among whom the Romans had lived and taught for over four hundred 
years, would have erected it. So stupendous a work must have been 
royal or national, and representative of the art of the day and nation. 
At the same time it is reasonable to suppose, that had such a struc- 
ture already stood from time immemorial as a temple of worship, the 
veneration of its antique rudeness would surpass that modern elegance 
—among a people whose architecture had become even entirely revo- 
lutionized. 

It is less surprising that Dr. Charleton, in 1663, attributed Stone- 
henge to the Danes, because it is in the style of the Danish rude 
stone monuments ; but not more so than in those of. other ancient 
peoples, and Mr. Fergusson himself writes, ‘‘ The rude stone style of 
art seems to have been invented by Celts, by Scandinavians, by British, 
and Iberian races.” It was not known in Dr. Charlton’s age that rude 
stone monuments of the Stonehenge and Arbor Low type might be 
found not only in Denmark, but everywhere in the solitary places of 
the earth where primitive mankind had ever settled. In very popu- 
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lous parts, after the lapse of the religious faith which had made the 
structures sacred, the stones would naturally be removed and re- 
utilized. 

In 1666, John Aubrey gave his opinion that it was a more ancient 
structure than had yet been supposed. He examined the monument 
and locality minutely, and corrected the errors of the plan made by 
Inigo Jones. He also made the other rude circles of England his study, 
and supposed them to be the places of Druidic sacrifices. So also de- 
cides John Gibbons in 1670; Aylett Sammes in 1676, who makes 
Stonehenge to be of Phoenician origin ; Dr. Plot, in his Staffordshire, in 
1686 ; then John Toland, followed by the indefatigable antiquary, Dr, 
Stukeley, in 1740. Thus it will be seen that almost as svon as intel- 
ligent archeological investigation was directed to the rude stone circles, 
they appeared to belong to a date ante-Roman, and to the astronomical 
worship ascribed to the Druids. If it is surprising that the character 
of these monuments should have remained so long unheeded, it is to 
be remembered that so far as their history was concerned, our fore- 
fathers were in the habit of leaving things as they foundthem. They 
felt too much interest in their present and future concerns to spend 
time in searching out the history of rude stones, and their connection 
with the habits of their predecessors, and contented themselves with 
the wonderful legends of romance. Even those who professed an anti- 
quarian taste, and bad means for its gratification, were in the habit of 
looking abroad at curiosities more artistic. On this subject Mr. 
William Long quotes from John Gibbons :—“ A wander witt of Wilt- 
shire, rambling to Rome to gaze at antiquities, and there skrewing him- 
self into the company of antiquaries, they entreated him to illustrate 
unto them that famous monument in his country called Stonage. His 
answer was that he had never seen, scarce ever heard of it. Where 
upon they kicked him out of doors, and bade him goe home, and see 
Stonage; and I wish all such Asopicall cocks, as slight these admired 
stones, and other our domestick monuments (by which they might be 
admonished to eschew some evil, or doe some good), and scrape for 
barley cornes of vanity out foreigne dunghills might be handled, or 
rather footed, as he was.” And, late as were the English in searching 
out and discoursing upon their most ancient megalithic structures, they 
were 200 years in advance of some of their neighbours. For instance, 
Mr. Fergusson mentions that such monuments were scarcely known to 
exist in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Algeria, and other places, until recent 
research discovered in those countries numerous dolmens and menhirs, 
circles, and other rude monuments. 

Neither is it any strong argument against the Druidical character 
of Arbor Low and circles generally, that Caesar omitted all mention 
of temples in ancient Britain. By one familiar with the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, the Pantheon, and the Parthenon type of religious 
architecture, these open circles of rude stones would not be regarded 
as temples, especially if they were only part, perhaps the nucleus, of 
the sacred groves in which Cesar says the Druids conducted theit 
ceremonies. And, less conspicuous as structures, even than they are 
to-day, would those stones have been, if enclosed in a forest of trees, 
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as they may have been in Cesar’stime. For, that there are no groves 
about them now is no evidence that there were none in the remote 
times in which it is believed they were sacrificial enclosures. As to 
the Pantheon, I shall perhaps be charged with an anachronism, since 
it bears on its portico the name of Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus. 
But it is recorded by Dion Cassius, that Agrippa only repaired the 
building, and added the magnificent portico which bears his name. 
It was, therefore, probably a very ancient temple, needing repair in 
the time of Caesar. 

That there were in Britain, stones of some kind, of such sacred an- 
tiquity that the veneration of them lingered among the people after 
the departure of the Romans, Mr. Fergusson himself has shown. He 
quotes several decrees of popes, bishops, and councils, against the 
lingering worship of “ stones, trees, and fountains,” and says, “‘ From 
the departure of the Romans until the tenth, or probably the eleventh 
century, the Christian priesthood urged a continuous but apparently 
ineffectual warfare against the worship of stones, trees, and fountains.” 

In passing, let me note that not only had the Romish apostles to 
contend with a deep-rooted religious veneration for stones, trees, and 
fountains, on the part of the inhabitants of Britain, but they found 
established another worship which was conducted in temples. And 
Mr. Fergusson quotes from a letter, which he says was written by 
Pope Gregory the Great to the Abbot Milletus—but which I have, 
perhaps erroneously, read was addressed to St. Augustine—in which 
the latter is instructed “not to destroy the temples of the idols be- 
longing to the English, but only the idols which are found in them.” 
This temple worship would be the more recent and fashionable ritual 
of pagan Rome, addressed to the gods of the Pantheon, which in 
Britain, after the Roman occupation, competed with the ancient Celtic 
grove and stone worship. The latter, however, on account of its 
greater antiquity than temple worship, much longer resisted the 
Christian compromise, which I shall hereafter refer to, as is shown by 
the complaints of the Fathers, century after century, later on. But 
the temples were speedily converted into churches as Gregory had 
commanded ; for that, “inasmuch as if those temples be well-con- 
structed, it is necessary that they should be converted from the worship 
of demons to the worship of the true God. So that the people, seeing 
that their temples are not destroyed, may put away errors from their 
hearts, and, acknowledging the true God and worshipping Him, may 
the more willingly assemble in the places where they were accustomed 
to meet.” It is also recorded that as the pagans practised sacrifices, 
and feasted with their priests on their offerings, Gregory enjoined 
Augustine to persuade them, on Christian festivals, to kill their cattle 
in the neighbourhood of the church, and to indulge themselves in 
those cheerful entertainments to which they had been habituated. 
This mission of Augustine was started in Kent, where the Saxons then 
ruled, but the religions of the rulers and the ruled were the same, 
with a slightly different nomenclature, and the habits of the general 
people would be the habits of the natives as the Romans had left them, 
the Romano-British worship being that of the mythological deities of 
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pagan Rome, which was conducted in temples, and the worship of the 
lower class of purer aboriginals, being like that of their new masters, 
stone, grove, and holy-well adoration, minus the terrible sacerdotal 
rule of the extirpated Druids. To Mr. Fergusson we are indebted 
for a quotation from the decree of a council held at Nantes, ex- 
horting ‘‘bishops and their servants to dig up and remove, and 
hide in places where they cannot be found, those stones which in 
remote and woody places are still worshipped, and where vows 
are still made.” He further quotes that so late as the time of 
Canute the Great, nearly four hundred years after the above de- 
cree, there was a statute made forbidding “the barbarous adoration 
of the sun and moon, fire, fountains, stones, and all kinds of trees and 
wood.” It is very probable that the “all kinds of trees” referred to 
would be the re-growth on sites of the ancient sacred groves which 
had been destroyed, and the “ wood” may have been reputed pieces 
of the ancient sacred trees, worshipped in the same way that Chris- 
tians, then and since, worshipped pieces of the supposed wood of the 
Cross. After these, and numerous other quotations of a similar cha- 
racter, Mr. Fergusson says, “The testimony of these edicts is not 
quite so distinct as we might wish, and does not enable us to assert 
that the rude stone monuments whose age and uses we are trying to 
ascertain, were those alluded to in the preceding paragraphs. But 
what it does seem to prove is, that down to the eleventh century, the 
Christian priesthood waged a continuous warfare against the vene- 
ration of some class of rude stone monuments, to which the pagan 
population clung with remarkable tenacity, and many, if not most of 
which may consequently have been erected during that period. That 
is, at all events, infinitely more clear and positive than anything that 
has been brought forward in favour of their pre-historic antiquity.” 
Mr. Fergusson has himself said that “ From the departure of the 
Romans until the tenth, or probably the eleventh century,” this war 
was waged against the worship of stones, trees, and fountains. And, 
so far from appearing clear and positive that many, if not most of them, 
might have been erected during that period, it will appear to some 
minds clear that the veneration for them at the time of the departure 
of the Romans was owing to an antiquity and reputation as medicine 
stones, at that time established and recognised ; and the trouble the 
priesthood had at the beginning of the struggle indicates that at that 
time the veneration was already established and deep-rooted. We 
have no evidence that the stone worship increased, but only that it 
lingered ; and it is most of all clear and positive that the stones which 
were being worshipped at the time of the departure of the Romans, 
could not have been erected in the subsequent interval between that 
time and the eleventh century, during which the veneration survived. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Quarterly Paper on Emprobements in Art Manufactures. 





MESSRS. YATES AND CO.’S CARPETS. 


Ove of the most pleasing and most important branches of Art Manufacture, and 
oue to which all are alike indebted, not only for comfort, but for adding elegance 
upon elegance to homes of taste, is that of carpet weaving, and to this, or 
rather to some of the productions of one house alone, we now desire to direct 
attention. We choose it on three grounds—because it is the oldest in the kingdom ; 
because its productions are still purely made by hand; and because it stands pre- 
eminent not only in the richness and high quality of the material and workman- 
ship, but in the artistic and splendid character of the patterns it produces. The 
works we have chosen are those of Messrs. Yates and Co., of Wilton, in Wilt- 
shire, known as the “ Royal Axminster and Wilton Carpet Manufactory,” where 
some of the most costly and sumptuous carpets the world has ever seen are 
produced. This manufactory, which occupies nearly two acres of ground, and 
gives employment to nearly four hundred people, was the first place in England where 
carpets were made. A charter was granted in 1701, and other charters of 1706 and 
1725 (by which the weavers were made a corporate body, with stewards, &c.) were 
also granted. By these all persons who were not members of the body of weavers 
were prevented from carrying on the same business within three miles of the borough 
of Wilton ; stamped certificates, after seven years’ apprenticeship, being given by the 
corporation to such men as were elected by them. Thecarpets then made were, natu 
rally, of a coarse and very inferior character to those produced later on. To Henry, 
ninth Earl of Pembroke and sixth Earl of Montgomery, who died in 1751, England 
is indebted for the introduction of the manufacture of superior descriptions of carpets. 
The Earl, during his travels in Flanders and France, had taken great interest in the 
carpet works of those countries, and he noticed the much more general use of this 
article of furniture there than in England, where it was then regarded as an exotic 
luxury, and the idea occurred to him that thé manufacture might be established in 
England, so as to form a new industry, and be a source of employment to the poor. 
He, therefore, entered into arrangements with artists, superintendents, and a body 
of workmen ; brought them to England about the year 1745, and settled them in 
Wilton ; thus laying the foundation of that branch of manufacture which now in Eng- 
land surpasses by far that of any other country. 

The productions of this famous historical factory, to which, years ago, the looms 
and trade from Axminster were transferred, are entirely hand-made, and in this par- 
ticular the manufactory is the only one in existence in this kingdom. Carpets of 
various degrees of quality and of different descriptions are here made, but whether 
“ Brussels,” ‘* Saxony,” ‘‘ Velvet-pile,” “ Axminster,” or what not, all are ‘‘ real 
hand-made,” and all of extreme excellence, both in design and in superiority of make. 
“Royal carpets’ for Windsor Castle, for Buckingham Palace, and other abodes of 
royalty, are here constantly made ; and many of these better class carpets, which are 
an inch or more in thickness, and of the softness of down to the tread, are of the most 
gorgeous character in design and in brilliancy and arrangement of colours. A “ Wil- 
ton carpet” indicates a high degree of refinement in furnishing, and its enduring 

uality gives it a strong recommendation. The whole of the carpets, from Axminster 
peed, for the Prince of Wales’ marriage, and those for Sandringham, were here 
made. 

The hand-made “ finger work” carpets are of the most costly and sumptuous cha- 
racter, and are unequalled either in point of massiveness, in delicate softness, in close- 
ness and length of pile, in artistic and effective design, and in brilliancy of colours, 
by those of any manufactory, English or Foreign. We have seen some which at a 
respectable distance approach the more ordinary of the productions of Messrs. Yates, 
but none that equal them, while their higher qualities are unsurpassed and unsur- 
passable. In one of the designs which we have examined, the border (which alone is 
some three-quarters of a yard in width) is of extreme richness and beauty, and has, 
as one of its features, life-size parrots, resting upon a banner screen, with foliage and 
flowers in groups of extreme beauty. The parrots are true to nature in every respect, 
and are indeed life-size ‘‘ wool-paintings” of the highest possible order, while the 
flowers, the foliage, and the scroll-work are beyond praise. The border of another, 
with a rich full red ground, is composed of a compact wreath of flowers, bound 
together with a ribbon, all in their natural colours on a white ground, and drawn and 
woven with consummate skill. The effect is far beyond that of any carpet we have seen. 
The “ Hand-made real Wilton Pile,” made on the Jacquard loom, are of equal beauty, 
but not of course so thick, soft, or sumptuous as the Hand-made Axminsters. In all, 
the designs are thoroughly good, the material of the finest and most durable charac- 
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ter, and the manufacture strong and of faultless excellence. A great advantage, too, 
of the higher class of carpets of this manufactory is, that they are seamless, no matter 
the size they are required to cover. The back of the carpet is in all cases soft and 
pliable, and ‘‘ beds” easily ; each tuft, of which there are several thousands ina 
square foot, is knotted to the back securely, and no amount of pulling or sweeping 
exn dislodge or even loosen their hold ; the pile thus produced is an inch or more in 
thickness, and of velvety softness; and being seamless, there is no chance of “roy- 
ing” or wearing at the edges. 

It is manifestly impossible to allude to even a “ tithe of a tithe” of the lovely and 
almost endless patterns in carpets of various qualities which Messrs. Yates and Co. 
produce ; they areendless! This, however, we can say, that we have seen nothing 
that is not artistically, intrinsically, and manipulatively good, emanate from their 
factory, and they rank among the most successful Art producers of the age. 





MESSRS. ROBINSON AND LEADBEATER’S STATUARY PARIAN. 


WE have had submitted to us some few examples of the Parian figures produced by 
the firm of Robiuson and Leadbeater, of Stoke-upon-Trent, to which we desire to 
eall attention. This firm, who occupy two separate manufactories in Stoke, and em- 
ploy a considerable number of skilled workmen, confine their operations entirely and 
solely to the production of Parian goods, and they have, therefore, been enabled to 
pay constant and undivided attention to its perfection and develojment. The result 
as been that, in respect of material, they have succeeded in making a remarkably 
fine, compact, clear, and highly satisfactory body,.and of a tone in colour that 1s 
quite faultless. The body may be capable of still further development, but in point 
of surface it is pre-erminently good, while its tone is pure and pleasing in the extreme. 
Many of the designs, both in groups, single figures, busts, and vases, are of more 
than average merit, and evince a higher staudard both of taste and skill on the part 
of the modellers than is usually—when commercial considerations are allowed to 
step in—the case with export manufacturers. The conception of some of the groups 
is very pure and poetic, and in others is playfully imaginative. The workmanship 
too—the actual manipulation and tooling—is sharp, clear, good, and smooth, and of 
excellent finish. 


The examples which have been brought under our notice, form only a vy small 
all 


portion, judging from the list of subjects to which our attention has been called, of 
the designs produced by Messrs. Robinson and Leadbeater, but they show the high 
state of perfection to which they have brought the art they successfully practise. 
One of these is a charming group of “ Cupid betrayed,” the general contour of the 
principal figure reminding one very forcibly of the famous statue by Bailey. The 
** betrayal” is archly managed, and the figure of Cupid well formed. Another is s 
couple of Cupids holding between them a vase for flowers; it is a charming table 
decoration, the only fault (if fault it be) being that the rim or lip of the vase is tuo 
“scrimpy.’ Then, as examples of the busts we have had submitted to us, are those 
of “ Innocence ” and “‘ Lesbia”—a pretty pair, the tooling of which is very sharp 
and good. The raised flowers, the leaves, the butterfly, and the bird, are all alike 
cleverly modelled, despite the fact that the butterfly is of large size in proportion to 
the face of ‘‘ Innocence ;”’ but this is a very excusable artist's license, and if made 
less the effect would be lost, especially as a balance to the bird on the companion 
bust. Another composition—as original as it is clever—is called “ Match-making.” 
It is a pair of owls, looking uncommonly “owlish” or sheepish at each other, 
the male bird having one of his feet on that of his companion, evidently giving it a 
loving squeeze, while his left wing is thrown lovingly over her, as a lover’s arm would 
encircle the waist of his lady love. It is a very artistic performance, and no doubt, 
asa “match” stand will become popular in the States and elsewhere. 

We believe that Messrs. Robinson and Leadbeater are among the largest of our 
aspen of Parian for exportation to the United States, Germany, and our Colonies. 

e may return to their productions on another occasion. 





MR. GOSS’S PERFORATED IVORY-BODY PARIAN. 


‘Mr. Goss, of Stoke-upon-Trent, to whose charming productions in Parian and in 
ivory-body we have before culled attention, has recently achieved even greater suc- 
cess than ever in the beauty of the body and its rich tone of colour, and in the exqui- 
site delicacy of the manipulation, of the lovely scent bottles and other Art-treasures 
be produces. The designs of some of his latest ‘“‘ gems” are faultlessly beautiful, and 
chaste in the extreme ; to these we shall return on another occasion. 
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Notes on Books, Plusic, Works of Art, &c. 








MARY ARDEN'S HOUSE AT WILMCOTE. 


HISTORIC WARWICKSHIRE.* 
ONE of the most interesting, readable, instructive, and in every respect nicest books 
we have for a long time seen, is Mr. Burgess’s admirable contribution to local litera- 
ture, “‘ Historic Warwickshire ;” it is a book, full to repletion with well told stories, 
romantic episodes of history, and graphically sketched legends, and is precisely the 
kind of volume that must interest its readers. A brief glance at its varied contents is 
all we can now give, but these will doubtless be enough to ensure our readers securing 
the book itself—-they cannot do better. First, we have graphic chapters on legends 


eee 


CUMNOR CHURCH. 
and mythical lore, and on stories of plants and flowers ; then comes'the “ Heart of 
England,” followed by an admirable, illustrated, disquisition upon the “ Rollrich 
Stones,” a stone circle of considerable magnitude, and of much antiquarian interest, 
and concerning which many curious stories are current. Next we have “ St. Augus- 
tine and his tythes ;” a chapter upon “ Lady Godiva,” in which the sweetly pretty 
legend is sought, alas, to be destroyed, but in which is given a fac-simile engraving of 
the wall painting of Godiva and Leofric formerly existing in Trinity Church ; a charm- 
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ing chapter upon “Guy, Earl of Warwick,” with all the numerous stories concernin 
him ; the metrical life of St. Wolstan ; and “a legend of Arden.” These are follow 











by ‘‘ Robin Hood;” “ Amy Robsart,” with a pretty view of Cumnor Church ; “the 
dream of Thomas Oken” which resulted in much substantial good to the city of 
Warwick; Prince Fremund ; the ‘‘Siege of Kenilworth ;” the “Royal Favourite,” 
Piers Gaveston ; “the Forget-me-not ;” “the last of the Beauchamps;” and ‘the 
White Buck of Arrow” andthe Burdetts. Passing through others which we have 
not space to enumerate, but which are all of equal interest, we find a well told “ Tudor 
Tragedy ;” the “ Heiress of Canonbury,” a story of Compton-Winyate ; “the bloody 


1p hunting match 
b at Dunchurch ;” 
**Le Preux Che- 
valier,” Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley; 
the Lady Eliza- 
beth Stuart, 


as might reason- 

ably be expect- 

ed, a deliciously 

written chapter 

on Shakspere, 

the “Swan of 

Avon”’—this of 

itself is worth 

} x, 4 the cost of the 

THE KINGSMILL MONUMENT AT RADWAY. ie ee 

ty, so pleasant is its style, and so full of interest is its information. These, however, 

are but a small, a very small portion, of the charming contents of this excellent volume, 

whose only fault is that itistoosmall! We trust itsauthor may be induced to follow 

it up by another and another volume, matter for which is still abundant in his county. 

Added to the matter are many very admirable engravings, which render the volume 

more attractive and valuable. Through the courtesy of Mr. Burgess, we are enabled 

to present to our readers some of these charming engravings. These are the cele- 

brated stone circle, the Rollrich or Rollright Stones (Plates IX. and X.), the 

one showing the circle as it existed in 1607, and the other as it remains at the present 

day; of this circle we shall take occasion to give some particulars from Mr. Burgess's 

volume in another number. Next we give two charming views, of Mary Arden’s (the 

mother of Shakspere) house at Wilmcote, and of Comnor Church, rendered interesting 

through the connection of that place with the sadly unfortunate and ill-used Amy 

Robsart. These we trust will show the beauty of the woodcuts, and send our readers 

to the book itself. We cordially recommend it. 

* Historie Warwickshire : its Legendary Lore, Traditionary Stories, and Roman- 

tic Episodes. By J. Tom Burcess. Warwick: H. T. Cook and Sons; London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1 vol. sm. 8vo., 408 pp., 1876. Illustrated. 





























THE ROLLRICH STONES AS THEY AT PRESENT APPEAR. 
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FURNESS, PAST AND PRESENT ;* CLEVELAND, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN.+ 


We have, on more than one occasion, with more than ordinary pleasure, called atten- 
tion to the two admirable topographical works in course of issue by Mr. Richardson, 
of Barrow-in Furness, and we again take the opportunity of commending them to the 
careful notice of our readers, The works to which we allude are, ‘‘ Furness, Past and 
Present,” and ‘‘ Cleveland, Ancient and Modern ;” the first of which has now com- 
pleted its twentieth, and the latter its eighteenth number. The two books are issued 
simultaneously, and are of equal excellence both in their literary matter, in their ex- 
quisitely beantiful steel and coloured plates, and their printing and paper. We know 
no topographical works that will compare with them in these respects, and no pro- 
vincial publisher who deserves not only such hearty thanks, but such extended and 
liberal support in bis undertaking, as Mr. Richardson. 

Turning to the contents of the last half-dozen numbers of the “ Furness,” we 
find one of the most able, careful, reliable, and admirable histories and descrip- 
tions of that grand old pile, Furness Abbey, ever prepared, and then pass on 
to Dalton, the account of which — 
is brought to a close in part 
twenty. The woodcuts—admi- 
rably executed—are numerous 
and good, and the coloured plates 
comprise views of the mansions 
of Beckside, Lanehead, Glaston 
Castle, and Aldingham Hall; a 
charming view of Urswick Tarn ; 
beautifully coloured plates of 1 
arms of the borough of Barrow- Pye " 
in-Furness, and of Furness fami- AR a \ ‘ 
lies, drawn on stone by Mr. } \ \ I 
Harper Gaythorpe ; a view of , 
Dalton-in-Furness ; stained glass AW id AVANT!) & 
windows at Furness; plan of h 
Furness Abbey; George Fox’s VAY 
Chapel at Swarthmoor ; the curi- { 
ous old “ Halfpenny Alehouse ;” 

Dalton Church and Parsonage ; 
and a remarkable ancient Lime- 
kiln ; and among the steel plate 
—— (exquisitely engraved 
y Roffe), are those of Montague 
Ainslie, Esq.; James Fisher, 
Esq. ; and others. With regard 
to George Fox, whose chapel at 
Swarthmoor forms the subject of 
one of the plates, much informa- 
tion is given, and, as examples of 
the interesting nature of the en- 
gravings, we are enabled, thanks 
to Mr. Richardson, to give those 
of Fox’s Bibleand chair, engraved 
from careful drawings by the 
talented son of the publisher, 
Mr, Edwin Richardson ; they are 
reserved at Swarthmoor in the 
ouse given for the use of the 
Quakers by Fox, in accordance 
with the following singular deed 
of gift :—“ Kingston-on-Thames, 
15th 12mo. 1686. I offer and give 
up freely to the Lord, for the 
service of his sons and danghters, 
and servants called Quakers, the 
house and houses, barn and kiln, 
stable, and all the land, with the 
garden and orchard, being about 
three acres of land, more or less, 
with all the commonage, great 
turfing moss, with whatsoever privileges belonging to it, called Pettis at Swarthmoor 
in the parish of Ulverstone. And also my ebony bedstead, with painted curtains, and 
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the great elbow chair that Robert Widder sent me, and my great sea case with the 
bottles in it, I do give, to stand in the house as heir-looms, when the house shall be 
made use of as a meeting-place, so that Friends (who go to lodge there) may have 
bed to lie on, a chair to sit on, and a bottle to hold a little water to drink. The land 
is free from all tithes, and it may keep the meeting-house in order and repair. Let 
the rent of the ground and malt-house maintain the meeting-house which may be made 
either from the barn, or the house, as the Lord shall let Friends see which is best, 
Slate it and pave the way toit and about it, that Friends may go dry to their meeting, 
You may let any poor honest Friend live in the house, and so let it all be for the 
Lord’s service, to the end of the world. Let Friends make as safe and firm writings 
concerning it as they can, and let John Rouse, and Thomas Lower, and William Meade, 
and Daniel Abraham be trustees to settle this, with some [Friends] of the monthly 
meeting at Swarthmoor, and some of the quarterly meeting of Lancaster, that so 
Friends may be sure of a meeting-house for ever that is free, and will maintain itself, 
and which is the Lord's.” Bett 
Above the doorway is cut in stone, “ Ex dono, G. F. 1688 ;” but the building itself 
has been much altered. The “ ebony bedstead with painted curtains” has fallen from 
its high estate, and two of the posts may now be seen within the passage, acting as 
jambs to a doorway leading to the gallery ; “the great elbow chair that Robert 


Widder sent me” is still there, and is shown on one of the engravings ; and the 
** treacle’ Bible, printed by Richard Grafton in 1541, with its fine old wood binding 
and the chain and padlock by which it was secured t» the preacher's desk, is also still 
there. It bears the words, ‘‘ The Gift of George Fox to this Meeting.” We also give 
a aes engraving of the ruins of Furness Abbey with the adjoining hotel, on 
Plate XI. 


We learn that four more parts will complete this admirable History of Furness, 
and believe we are right in saying that but very few copies of the earlier portions of 
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the book are on hand. We therefore strongly impress upon our readers who have not 
as yet completed their sets, to do so at once, and thus secure possession of so ad- 
mirable and desirable a work. 

Of the “Cleveland” we cannot say too much in praise. It is equal in every re- 
spect to the “ Furness,” both in matter, in illustrations, and ‘getting up.” The last 
half-dozen numbers contain in coloured plates, of remarkable beauty, views of the 
Convalescent Home at Saltburne-by-the-Sea; Skinningrove ; Old Saltburne-by-the- 
Sea ; Grosmont Bridge ; the Ruins of Guisborough Priory ; Upleatham Hall; Wilton 
Castle; Kirkleatham Hall; Ingleby Manor; Marske Hall; Longhull; and Grey 
Towers ; and exquisitely engraved steel plate portraits of Thomas Chaloner, Esq. ; 
the Marquis of Normanby ; and Isaac Wilson, Esq. ; and a large number of truly 
admirable woodcuts. Of these we give one example, to show their artistic and scru- 
pulously careful treatment. The one we have chosen is St. Hilda’s Well, in the 
churchyard of Henderwell—the holy well from which the name of the place Hildrn- 
uelle, Hilderwel, Helderwelle, Hyldeswelle, and, more modernly, Hinderwell, is un- 
doubtedly derived ; the church itself being dedicated to the same saint, St. Hilda. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that we call attention to these two books—the ‘‘Cleve- 
land” and the‘ ‘Furness.” The first is most ably edited by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 
the Vicar of Danby, than whom no living man is better qualified for the task. Most 
ably is he carrying on his good and great and important work, and most ably is the 
publisher issuing it. The letier-press is faultlessly good, the coloured plates (of 
which each number contains a couple) are charmingly executed; the steel plate por- 
traits are as well engraved as possible ; and the woodcuts are all that can be desired. 
What more need we say? Simply that it behoves all lovers of good books, and all 
topographers, as well as every resident of the two districts described, to support Mr. 
Richardson in his undertaking, and to encourage him to goon in the excellent line 
of publishing which he has marked out for himself. 

* Furness, Pastand Present. Barrow-in-Furness: J. Richardson. 4to., Illustrated. 

+ Cleveland, Ancient and Modern. Barrow-in-Furness: J. Richardson. 4to., [llus- 
trated. 





THE DUNMOW FLITCH OF BACON. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS is, we perceive, preparing for immediate issue, a history of 
this curious old custom, which he proposes to illustrate somewhat extensively, and to 
add some other customs of an analagous character. The book is to be published by 
subscription, and will no doubt be a very welcome addition to what has already been 
written on the subject. We wish him every success. 





THE HISTORY OF MORLEY.* 


We have before us an excellent and very important addition to topographical litera- 
ture, in the shape of a History of the Township of Morley in Yorkshire, which has 
been admirably prepared by Mr. W. Smith, of that place. The township possesses 
many interesting features and is full of noteworthy places, and Mr. Smith has neg- 
lected none of these, but has, even to the minutest detail, worked out the history of 
each to its fullest extent. The task bas been a laborious one, and such as only a man 
whose whole heart and soul was in his work, could accomplish ; this, it isevident from 
the first page to the last, has been the case with Mr. Smith, who has proved himself 
to be a careful, industrious, painstaking, and strictly reliable author. His book isa 
credit to him, and an honour to the locality whose history it so ably recounts. Com- 
mencing with a well arranged history and description of the town and its public 
buildings, we have an admirably prepared genealogical account of the Lords of Morley 
—the De Lacys, the Beestons, the Barons Lisle, the Saviles, the Legges, and the 
Barons Dartmouth. There are also carefully and well written biographical notices of 
eminent men of the locality. Among these are—Sir Titus Salt, Bart. ; Norrisson 
Seatcherd, F.S.A.; Edward Reyner, M.A.; Thomas Morgan, LL.D.; Julius Cesar 
Ibbotson ; W. O. Priestley, M.D. ; Nathaniel Dixon ; Manoah Rhodes, J.P.; H. H. 
Asquith ; Rev. James Smith ; H. E. Hirst, M.A.; Isaac Crowther, Esq., &c. In the 
Ecclesiastical History, the Old Chapel of St. Mary’s in the Wood, St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s Churches, and the Congregational and other Dissenting Places of Worsbip are 
all fully and critically described ; while the Woollen and Union Manufactures, past 
and present, with the various processes of manufacture in detail, are written upon as 
only a man of high practical ability like Mr. Smith can write. 

The volume is well illustrated with some exquisitely executed photographs, and 
several woodcuts—a hundred in number—which add immeasurably to its interest and 
value. We give as examples of the engravings portraits of three industrial worthies, 
Sir Richard Arkwright, Samuel Crompton, and Dr. Cartwright—a noble trio of emi- 
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nent workers, of whom the world has reason tobe proud. We are also enabled to give 
on Plate XIV., admirably engraved copies of four curious old gravestones, which 
have quite a character of their own; they tell their own tale, both in design and in 
singular wording of inscriptions. We cannot accord too much praise to the learned 
aud accomplished author for the excellent way in which he has completed his task; 
and we trust it is only the first of a long series of works that will emanate from his pen. 
Well would it be if every town had in its midst so able, so willing, and so earnest an 
historian as Mr. Smith, of Morley. 

* The History and Antiquities of Morley, in the West Riding of the County of 
York. By Writi1am Smith, F.S.A.S London: Longmans and Co., Paternoster 
Row. 1 vol. 8vo., pp 272, 1876. Illustrated. 





AN ARCHAIC DICTIONARY.* 


Messrs. SAMUEL BAGSTER AND Sons, whose name is of itself an ample guarantee of 
excellence wherever it appears, have just added to the list of important works they 
have issued, “‘ An Archaic Dictionary, biographical, historical, and mythological, from 
the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Etruscan monuments and papyri,” the work of the gifted 
Secretary to the Society of Biblical Archeology, the Rev. R. Cooper. The “ Dic- 
tiopary, or rather an index of names,” comprises some thousands of names, “ for the 
* most part either new or uncommon,” and this alone entitles it to a place among the 
most important of the valuable additions that have from time to time been made to 
our archeological literature. The notices of each are necessarily brief, but they are 
so well and ably condensed, that in few words they contain all that can be desired. 
“In contradistinction to the usual practice of authors,” Mr. Cooper says, he “ has 
endeavoured to say as little, instead of as much, as he well might, upon every person 
or place cited, preferring simply to relate those facts concerning them which are only 
to be derived from the results of recent scholarship, and which are not at preseut 
found either in a Classic or a Biblical Dictionary ; therefore it is that many proper 
names, really of Archaic date, are wholly omitted, such as those of the Patriarchs and 
Prophets of Israel, the Demigods, the Heraclidz of Greece, and the Heroes of Rome. 
All that is known about these latter personages can be found in standard works of 
reference, written in a more critical style.” This is all that can be expected or 
desired, and Mr. Cooper deserves the best thanks not only of biblical scholars and 
students, but uf archeologists generally, for the labour he has undertaken, and so 
succesfully brought to a close. It is an erudite, valuable, and truly important work. 
At the end are valuable appendices containing rough outlines of Balylonian Chro- 
nology, lists of Assyrian and Chaldean Kings; a Babylonian Cosmogony ; lists of sue- 
cession of Assyrian Kings, early Kings of Damascus, Kings of Israel, and Kings of 
Judah ; an Assyrian Calendar ; the Titles of the twelve greater Deities ; Tables of 
Assyrian Weights and Measures ; the Phoenician Diads, or Divine Couples ; the sue- 
cession of the Egyptian Dynasties, and of the monarchs of the XVIII., XIX., and 
XXth Dynasties ; the Family of Lagide ; the Egyptian Triads ; the Egyptian Calen- 
dar; Egyptian Weights and Measures; and Tabies of Hebrew and Chaldean Mea- 
sures ; these are of immense value for reference. 


* London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 1 vol. 8vo., 668 pp. 
1876. 





Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


TITHES AT CASTLEMORTON, WORCESTERSHIRE, IN 1714. 


In the registry of the Consistory Court of Worcester, is the following statement of 
tithes allowed to be taken at Castlemorton in 1714. This document was employed, 
with others, in a legal matter early in the present century. Its publication in the 
** RELIQUARY ” may interest some of my antiquarian friends. 

Nottingham Free Public Library. J. Porrer BRIscoe. 


“ THE CusTOM OF TAKING FOR ALL Privy TITHES IN CASTLEMORTON. —Every House- 
holder to pay for his offerings at Easter 2d. and for his Wife 2d. And for every Son 
or daughter of his Family being of the age of 16 years to receive the Sacrament 24. 
Every Man Servant in the Parish to pay his offerings 6d. Every Maid Servant 4d. 
A Batchelor (if a Tradesman) 6d. Every Householder for Smoak 1d. for his garden 
ld. For Milk or white of each Cow ld. For Calves one at ten and one at seven at 3 
weeks old if fit to be taken from the Dam. For the Fall of every Calfe under seven 
3d. if sold the tenth Shilling, if killed by the Owner the Left Shoulder to be paid. 
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And if above ten Calves and under twenty then to pay 8d. pr Calfe for the Odds, or 
Jet them go On towards y® next Year. For Lambs one at ten and one at seven at 
Hollowry day if fit to be taken from the Dam Xe. as for Calves. For Piggs one at 
ten and one at seven at 18 days old (unless demanded before) but if one at 7 be first 
paid, then not to pay any more till they Come to thirteen. For Geese one at ten and 
one at seven to be paid between Midsummer and Michaelmas, and not two under 
Twenty. For Bees the tenth of the Hony if taken and the tenth of the price if sold. 
For Pigeons the tenth of such as are taken. For Mills the tenth of the Toll. For y*® 
Fall of every Colt two pence. For Eggs 3 fora Cok and2fora Hen. The like for 
Ducks, Turkeys, &e. For Coneys and Fish the tenth of such as are sold. For Kids 
one at ten and one at seven to be paid when they may be weaned and will live without 
the Dam. For Wooll y® tenth Fleece and the tenth part if less than ten Fleeces. For 
every Score of Sheep sold before the third of May 10d. And after y® 5th of May and 
before Sheer day 1s. 8d. For every Score of Sheep of an out Parishioner depastured 
in the Parish 30 days and taken away before Sheer day 1s. 8d. Sheep bought in 
another Parish, and Shorn in this shall pay the full Tithe in kine unless they have 
aid it Elsewhere. If a Flock of Sheep dye of the Rot y® Tithe wooll shall be paid. 
‘or Herbage the tenth of the Rent of the Ground if an out Parishioner rent it. And 
the same to be paid by an in Parisbioner if he tack a Ground or grase it with Cattle 
unprofitable to the Vicar. For all Appels and Crabs the tenth Bushel. And like- 
wise y* terth Bushel of all Wardens, Black-pears, Green-pears, Copheads, and all 
other Pears whatsoever that shall be gather’d and sold at Market or kept in the house 
for Winter. For Perry three half-pence pr Hogshead. For Hemp, Flax, Mast, Rape, 
Woad, Plants, Turnips &c the tenth to be paid when they are gathered or Pulled. 
For Hop-yards the tenth when y® Hop are Pulled. For Cherry Orchards, Vine Yards 
&c y® tenth of what they are soldfor. In Tithing of Calves y® tenth as it falleth. 
For Lambs, Piggs, Geese &c., the Owner Choseth two and the Vicar the third, and 
afterwards the owner 9 and the Vicar y® 10th. For all Manner of sylva cedua or 
Copice wood the tenth to be paid by the Pole or Perch, or every tenth fagot or Billet. 
For all Lop-wood the tenth of what it is sold for. For every Weding by Banns 2s. 6d. 
By Licence 5s. whither Man or Woman live out of the Parish. Every Householder 
dying worth ten marks shall pay for a Mortuary 3s.4d. If worth 30 then 6s. 8d. If 
worth £40 and upwards then 10s. Every Parishoner for burying in the Church shall 
pay 6s. 8d. Every one not a Parishoner for burying in the Church yard shall pay 
3s.4d. And none to drive on Tithes any longer than an Even reckoning to be made 
once every Year. 

‘All y® above mentioned Tithes and Profits Mr. Wm. Need Curate of the said 
Parish of Castlemorton is ffully authoriz’d to demand and receive of the Parishioners 
by Virtue of Lease granted unto him y*® 24th day of December in the year of our Lord 
1714 by Mr. John Brown Vicar of Longdon. 

“Samuel Beale & John Bray being Churchwardens that year.” 





DAWSON, OF LOUGHBOROUGH, CO. LEICESTER. 
CaN any correspondent enlarge the following scanty Pedigree ? 


Cerce Clarke,=Henry Dawson, of= Mary ‘ 
bur. 23 Feb., | Loughborough, b. | bur. 1 Jan. 1581-2. 
1547. 1514; m. 22 Aug., (2nd wife). 
(1st wife). 1539; bur. 27 Oct., 

1600, xt. 86. 








| | 
John Dawson,= Frauncis, Ann, Motsest, Mary, 
Clerk, School- ’ bap. 29 Ap. bap. 5 bur. 17 bur. 25 
master, of Lough- 1546; bur. March, Sept. October, 
borough; bapt. Jan.1543. —‘15 Sept. 1552. 1558. 1558. 
13 May, 1540; 1558, _ 
bur. 24 Feb., ? by 
1615. the 2nd wife. 


Mary, George Dawson, 
bap. 25 Oct., 
1658. 
Nov., 1599, et. 
24. 
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FLETCHER, OF WALTON, CO. DERBY. 
Tue following Pedigree is extracted from Additional MS. 24,477, fo. 143 :— 


Fletcher= 
| 


j 
Paul Fletcher, Phter Fletcher, = George Jenkinson = Joan, mar at 
bought Walton brother and Chesterfieli, 
of Sir Arthur heir. in 1613. 
Ingram, bur. 4 . Vv 


| 
Mar. 1674. Jonas Simpson, of meinen ee d, & h. 


Vv 
Paul Fletcher, of Walton Hall, co. Derby, yeoman, by his Will, dated 20 November, 
1663, and proved in P. C, C., 20 May, 1664, by Richard Jenkinson and Paul Jevkin- 
son, the Executors, bequeathed to his wife, Dorothy Fletcher, an Annuity of £120 out 
of lands in Walton. To his nephew, Gilliad Gouge, of Hull, Wine Couper, all his 
lands in Royston in Holderness, co. York, — purchased of ‘thomas Wharton, of 
Gray’s Inn, Esq., in fee, but he to pay to each of his sisters £20 a year. To his 
nephew Thomas Gouge, of Walton (brother to Gilead Gouge) one-third of coal mines 
in Walton, and other property, for his life, and after his death to his executors in fee, 
To each child of Thomas Gouge £200. To Richard Fletcher, son of his deceased 
brother-in-law, William Fletcher, house, &c., bought of Koger Mollineux, Esq., also 
420 ; and to his two sisters £20 each. To Peter Simpson, of Sheffield, Currier, in fee, 
houses bought of Byrley ; but to pay to his sister Alice £10. To his sister, Jane Jen- 
kinson, and to her two daughters, Elizabeth Littlewood and Anne Key, and to nephew 
George Jenkinson, £5 each ay To each child of his nephew, Paul Jenkinson, 
£100. Legacies to the poor of Chesterfield and Walton. Testator gave the residue 
of his real and personal estate to his nephews, Richard Jenkinson, and Paul Jenkin- 
son, in fee equally ; and appointed them Exetutors of his Will. 
From the above Will this Pedigree is deduced :— 


Fletcher= 


| 
Paul Fletcher,= Dorothy 
of Walton Hall, on mar. mar. William 
co. Derby. Will Gouge. Jenkinson. Fletcher (he died 
proved P, C. C. = = before 1663). 
20 May, 1664. = | = 
| ee: 
Gilliad Thomas= | 
Gouge, Gouge, of Richard Two 
of Hull. Walton. Fletcher. daus. 
Vv 


| 
Richard Paul Jenkinson.=........ ... George Elizabeth Anne 
Jenkinson. | Jenkinson. Littlewood. Key. 
Vv 


Can the two Pedigrees be reconciled ? W. G. D. F. 








NORTH LEES, PADLEY, AND JESUIT MISSIONS. 
I sHALL feel obliged to the readers of the “ Retiquary ” if they will refer me to any 
authorities on the subject of Jesuit Missions in the reigns of Elizabeth and James L.; 
especially where they bear upon the two chapels of North Lees and Padley in Derby 
shire. FRANCIS JOURDAIN, M.A. 





THE FAMILY OF BROWNE. 


Justin McCarty Brownz, Esq., of Tasmania, ‘‘ Heir to the present proprietor of 
Ballinvoher,” is‘collecting information concerning the “family of Browne, seated in 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Ireland,” including of course the family of Browne, of 
the Lings, in Derbyshire, an account of which appeared in an early volume of the 
** RELIQUARY.” Any genealogical particulars relating to the different branches of 
the Brownes will be acceptable, and can be sent to the Editor of the “RELIQUARY.” 
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Facsimile of Writing. St Chads Gospels, Lichfield. 





